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SNowsTorMs in Scotland and heavy rain in 
many parts of England could not damp the 
ardour of last Sunday’s May-day processions. 
In countless towns the Labour stalwarts tramped 
behind their bands and banners; and for a few 
hours the revivalist spirit of the pioneering days 
triumphed’ over the drab austerity of Work or 
Want. It was a seassuring demonstration that 
the hard core of the Labour Movement is 
still solid in its support not only of the Govern- 
ment but of the Socialist ideal as it was preached 
long ago on the street corner. 

But such manifestations should not deceive Mr. 
Morrison. The Members who returned to 
Westminster after the week-end brought with 
them surprisingly contradictory reports of the 
feeling in their constituencies. From Scotland 
and from what were once the depressed areas 
of Tees and Tyneside and of South Wales, the 
reports were generally encouraging. Here the 
working classes need no persuasion that they 
are better off at the end of the second year of 
Labour Government than they were in the 
twenty wasted years between the wars. Labour’s 
stock is still high because it has delivered seme, 
if not all, of the goods. 

Many agricultural constituencies, snatched 
unexpectedly from the Tories or the Liberals, 
can also report positive advances. Here queueing 
is not a y tribulation and the food shortage 
can be eked on from the back yard and the garden. 
Here the rise in agricultural: wages has really 
taised the standard of living and Tom Williams’ 
new Bill promises a secure future. If an election 
were held to-morrow most of these newly won 
Labour seats would be held and probably some 
fresh victories recorded. 

The picture in the larger Midland cities and 

ndon is very different. These were the areas 
there between the wars light engineering indus- 
ties and luxury trades were established which 
attracted the unemployed from the distressed 
hreas. Relatively wages, decent housing and 
modern factories were the bait; and during the 
war, when the factories were turned over to 
ermament production, these conditions were 
argely maintained. Partly as a result of this, 

























COLD MAY DAY 


the worker in these areas and these industries 
has often nearly as much in common with the 
clerk and the blackcoated worker as with his 
comrades in the basic industries. 

It is these workers—and especially their 
womenfolk—who are feeling the pinch to-day. 
Their conditions have not improved. Along 
with the middle classes they are beginning to 
pay the price for the Government’s policy of 
giving preferential treatment in food allocations 
and other services to the development areas. 
They tend, therefore, to share the general middle- 
class disgruntlement with the Socialist administra- 
tion ; and, as a result, not merely is there apathy 
among them but Tory propaganda is making 
some headway. 

If this tendency is permitted to continue 
unchecked, it will imperil Labour’s chances at the 
next election. The Government may have to 
lose some of the middle class support it recently 
won; it cannot afford to weaken its hold on 
that important section of the working class which 
lives in the villas of dormitory suburbs, travels 
long distances to work in deplorable conditions, 
and stands for hours in queues listening to a 
steady stream of Tory complaints. 

We do not suggest that the Government should 
be deflected from its determination to revive the 
basic industries and to attract workers back from 
the chemical, engineering and distributive trades 
into coal and steel, cotton and textiles. This 
remains its central task and it involves precisely 
that levelling up which is the cause of the present 
discontent. The wife of a skilled worker in 
Slough or Birmingham is under the weather 
largely because the wife of a miner in Merthyr 
is at last given her fair share; and as a result 
there is little in Slough or Birmingham to spend 
the money on except the dogs or a drink. Ina 
period of shortage this is a necessary evil: it 
can only be cured by increased imports. What is 
vitally important is that the issue should be 
squarely faced and that Ministers should explain 
the reason for it. Mr. Strachey, for instance, 
could work wonders by a Sunday talk to house- 
wives over the B.B.C. about vegetables and 
fruit ; so could Stafford Cripps by substituting 


for his menacing slogans something which appeals 
to the heart instead of bashing at the head. 

Even more important, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must find a way of combating the 
widespread impression that under a Labour 
Government the rich have even more to spend. 
The Cabinet has so far given concrete benefits 
to three classes, the workers in basic industries, 
such as coal, the people of the countryside—and, 
disconcertingly enough—the rentier class. In 
no two years between the wars was so rnuch made 
so easily on the Stock Exchange. By spending 
some of the untaxed profits of capital appreciation, 
the rich are keeping up their standard of living, 
while that of the middle classes and of the better- 
paid worker has been forced down. This un- 
pleasant fact is much more apparent to the 
worker in the Midlands and in the suburbs of 
London than to those who live in the Labour 
strongholds of the North and of Wales. It is 
an important factor in the weakening of enthusiasm 
for the Government in these key electoral areas. 
It is to be hoped that, when the Finance Bill is 
debated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have something constructive to say on the subject. 


The French Crisis 


There is general agreement that the exclusion 
of the Communists from the French Government 
marks a turning point in the complex development 
of the Fourth Republic, but nobody is inclined to 
predict its new direction. Ever since the Com- 
munists emerged as the largest party, with a 
powerful following among the French workers 
and trade unions, it has seemed impossible for 
anyone to rule against them. ‘They can justly 
claim most of the credit for the success of the 
production campaign and for the remarkable self- 
discipline of a working class which has suffered 
a good deal from the inflation. For more than a 
year, they have successfully persuaded the 
workers not to strike for quite legitimate wage 
demands. At the same time, they have been 
prisoners in successive Cabinets whose foreign 
policy they have profoundly disliked. Their 


opponents, from de Gaulle to Blum, have been 
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well aware that if they chose they could oa 
French industsy and transpert. But it also 
beem clear that this is @ final a 
sanction to which they would be driven enly by 
the ‘“hecut'of Ge scomeuiad aia For a 
pt strike movement at the moment 

doubtedly topple over the constitutional 
regime and prepare the path to power for General 
de Gaulle. 

Ramadier has clearly decided to gamble on the 
dilemma of the Communists. The Right wing of 
the Socialists has sap, A oe unhappy about 
collaboration with the ists and has been 
willing to form @ Government oe this 
could be dome without splitting the Socialist 
Party and without runing the risk of industrial 
breakdown. Ramadier now intends to seize his 
opportunity to experiment with this dangerous 
policy. With some difficulty, he and Blums have 
secured a very narrow majority in the Socialist 


the party as a whole would approve this decision 
no.one can tell. It is the support of the Socialist 
fraction in the Assembly that matters to Ramadier, 
and there is no prospect that more than a few 
Deputies would desert him for the Communists. 

Can this new Government last? Prophecy is 
impossible. The Communists feel that they must 
now endorse the demand for wage increases, 
though they will undoubtedly try to prevent 
large-scale strikes. In any case, they considered 
this domestic issue a better one on which to be 
expelled than an involved question of foreign 
policy. Ramadier, who will now be subjected to 
increasing pressure from the Right, is relieved 
from the need to seek compromises on foreign 
policy between Bidault and the Communists. 
The repression will. go on in Indo-China and 
Madagascar. In short, the polarisation of 
French politics will continue. 

France is drifting towards a further and more 
explosive crisis. Before it is too late, the Socialists 
should carefully consider the responsibility that 
now rests on them. As a correspondent shows 
elsewhere in this journal, the Socialist intrigue 
im the Renault works has recoiled on their own 
heads. ‘The price of their present victory over 
the Communists may be too high. The present 
Government looks unhappily like that of Briining 
in the last years of the Weimar Republic. 


Blackmail Strikes 


Will Lawther is driven to talking about 
“sabotage” and “ blackmail” to describe the 
action of the 150 winders who put 26,764 Durham 
miners out of production in the first critical days 
of the five-day week. And it was. Even the 
opponents of “closed shops” find it difficult to 
make excuses for a breakaway union which chooses 
such a moment to fight its private battle for 
recognition. It is as though the landing-craft 
men had decided not to unload supplies for 
Montgomery’s troops in Normandy because they 
belonged to a different service and so imperilled 
the entire operation. Whatever may be the 
merits of the winders’ case, it is irrelevant to the 
bigger issue raised by all the recent. sporadic 
strikes. Measured by previous standards of 
industrial relationships, the loss of man-hours is 
relatively small but, in the changed circumstances, 
each—whatever its origin or excuse—becomes in 
the public mind a challenge to the Government 
the workers themselves have chosen. Mr. Attlee 
is right to insist on the fullest co-operation of 
the trade unions in curbing ‘“‘ wildcat strikes.” 
But there is another aspect of the strikes which 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Isaacs must not neglect. 
They must also look into the elaborate machinery 
of negotiation. This, as emphasised by the mis- 
handling and lost opportunities of the Glasgow 
dockers’ strike, is slow-moving and impersonal. 
There is too much need to refer to London, both 
in the Government system and in the giant unions 
themselves, and a consequent and increasing 
sense of isolation among the workers in the 


The Strength of the Debter 


When Mr. Dalton told the Brazilian Chamber 
of Commerce on Tuesday night that the mass of 
sterling indebtedness incurred by Britain during 
the war must be very substantially scaled down, 
he clearly intended his words to reach a wider 
audience. Britain’s debt to Brazil is 


precluded from making bilateral trading agree- 
ments with our creditors. The Chancellor, how 


countries is in a strong position. 
Ultimately such portion of our indebtedness as 
is not written off must be liquidated by other 
countries purchasing British goods. Our ability 
to repay is limited by our ability to deliver the 
goods ;. and the creditors will gain nothing by 
forcing Britain to make promises whose fulfilment 
is beyond her strength and which, as Mr. Dalton 
said, outrage “ good sense and fair play.” 


American Second Thoughts on Russia 


Two lines of policy, within the bounds of the 
Truman oe are emerging in the United 
States. me sy seems to be taking the super- 
tough line of no compromise with Russia in the 
present, and am end to past compromises. In 
accordance with this policy the U.S. relief 
appropriation has been reduced to ensure that no 
supplies go to “ Russian-dominated countries ” ; 
at the same time vigorous opposition is expressed 
to the Italian Treaty and the Satellite Treaties on 
the grounds that they represent a compromise 
with the U.S.S.R. ‘This logical extension of the 
Truman speech is embarassing to the proponents 
of the bi-partisam foreign policy, who were so 
intent on preparing the bombshell of aid to 
Greece and Turkey that they did not consider 
what came after. Now that the smoke has cleared, 
and Russia still exists, an improvised policy is 
being thought out in the State Department, the 
Press and the Senate. Ex-Governor Stassen 
has demanded a mote positive policy and an end 
to the negativism of the Truman doctrine. 
Walter Lippmann, who is never far from official 
inspiration, defines the American choice as being 
between a futile anti-Communist crusade, and 
“ such a revival of Western Europe that the profit 
and advantage of collaborating with it will be 
manifest in Prague, Warsaw and Moscow.” The 
same hopeful spirit was apparent in Mr. Clayton’s 
speech to the European Economic Commission. 
It is possible that the discovery that Russia does 
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aa and under the Tram about the sort ys 
to be givem under programme. It js 
doubtful, however, whetlter Congress will chang: 
pee “ae Administration. Already A ramp 
ce tor Vanderberg math of 
to put an end #0 the isan policy and al| Miies; the 
suggestion of compromise. reserves ° 
the smug 
Television for the Masses rey = 
The “Poor Mamn’s Television” will be the Mpy the “: 
tele-cinema rather than the expensive home sect. JBwhen, a: 


This has been recognised by the cinema trade 
almost since television was first demonstrated, and 
the Ostrer brothers, Gaumont-British, 
early obtained the rights of Baird Cine-Television. 
Even eleven years ago, the arrival of the Jarrow 
marehers-onm the outskirts.of London was seen 
simultaneously on the television screen of a West- 
End cinema. Big fights and the Derby were also 
televised to cinemas. These pioneering efforts 
were as imperfect in quality as the early “ flicks.” 
Since then big strides have been made. War- 
time experiences of radar and so on have been Miihe stag 
turned to account and, given the proper facilities, Bi pest bac 
big-screen television for cinemas should provide J passing, 
images of high definition. At the moment, Mf Europ-” 
television transmissions are a B.B.C. monopoly J one oth 
and the privilege of the few viewers with sets. Bi quality « 
But the Government Television Committee J reminde: 
will have to decide before long whether the Bi festo, “ 
monopoly is to — or whether the film trade, I socialisat 

led, as usual, by Mr. Rank, who fell heir to the When § 
Gaumont-British interests in television, will be HB and not 
given the concessions he is seeking. It is unlikely MBiinction 
that cinema wave-lengths will be made available HH after 
in the overcrowded British ether, but land-line Hy. To; 
arrangements could be “laid on.” While it Bi Governr 
would be wrong to create an alternative monopoly Ht abour 
for Mr. Rank, the Television Committee should I ained 
permit open competition with the B.B.C. Tele- HB :,. the 
vision Service. pungent 
cede hit 

A New Model for J.P.C.s was as i 


The decision to encourage the revival and ak . 
extension of Joint Production Committees ought sina 
to have been taken long ago: indeed, so many P Th , 
of those set up during the war ought never to e 
have been allowed to lapse. The fault, of course,  “ ay 
lay mainly with the numerous employers who jy °*"* a 
accepted the Committees only under duress, Pate 
and made haste to get rid of them ; but it is also - none 
to be laid partly at the door of the caretaker ny vs 
Government, which made what speed it could in | objec 
ending the Ministry. of Production. The present jy ™US9"* 
Government has apparently found it not too easy rs k. 1 
to persuade the employers collectively to back oh the 
the policy of renewal and extension; but they —j * afte 
have at length agreed to co-operate. The most fm [ste 
interesting feature of the new policy is that the Jj onal 
Government, while leaving the form of the }.P.C.s § ™ front 
to be decided in each industry, now definitely, This nt 
according to Mr. Isaacs, favours a tripartite Im S°‘lis 
body, representing technicians as well as manage- fj {“tentia 
ment and workers. Many plans for this tri- jg "4 
partite structure were put forward vainly during  "82°4 
the war ; but now at length it has secured official  ‘Plied 
support. As the J.P.C.s are not negotiating down o 
bodies and do not touch questions which are jm <"Ptec 
recognised as negotiable between employers B % Lab 
and Trade Unions, there is no good reason why fg %" in 
they should be limited to representing two fj ™*Pe« 
“ sides.” As Mr. Isaacs explains, the manage-§ After 
ment is in them primarily as management, and ff Nation: 
not as representing capital, and their job is §' of 
essentially one of improving production methods § “2s of 
and co-ordination. It is absurd on such bodies J Yonshis 
to leave out the technicians on the ground that § Robert 
they do not belong to either side. Reinforced by § Mainw 
the presence of this group, the J.P.C.s should J *s°ciat 
be in @ position to translate the produetion drive § ant 
into practical workshop terms—provided that the J * 800d 
management does its best to make them work, § ‘’Ppor' 
and does not allow old prejudice against work- § ™°ve 2 
men’s interference with “‘ policy” to stand in the § der | 
way. brethre 
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ad t | PARLIAMENT : Nationalisation 

aid P Na and 
It is Nationalisms 

lange Wednesday 
ready HA rHirp Reading Debate isn’t a battle; it’s the after- 
rberg [math of a battle. The defeated count their casual- 
id all ities; they shoot off their ammunition; their 



















the valour of the vanquished. 

After the undisciplined chase 
> the Tories through the lobbies last week, 
P set, as Barnes pointed out, they voted against 
trade promoted by their own friends,” the 
|, and re-established the formal courtesies 
‘itish, Opposition hostility. 
ision, Deputy-Speaker allowed the Minister of 
arrow to the usual procedure which 

seen Sn House to discuss “what’s-in-the- 
West- p the question of the guillotine pro- 
€ also b 4 hard for Labour Members ‘Tike 
fforts Rogers to confirm that there was ample 
icks,” ent and justification for its use. 
War- J Ernest Davies, who had worked hard during all 
been Hithe stages of the Bill, and Douglas Jay made the 
lities, Mi pest back-bench speeches of the debate. Jay, in 
ovide [M passing, showed that Sir Arthur Salter (“Food for 
ment, # Europe ””—“ No bread rationing at home”) has, like 
opoly Hone other University Independent, the Janus-like 
“Sets. Bi quality of facing both lobbies simultaneously. Jay 
nittee HM reminded Salter that he had endorsed, in a mani- 
r the Mi festo, “The Next Five Years,” his approval of the 
trade, socialisation of transport which he now opposed. 
o the When Salter protested that he meant socialisation 
ill be Hand not nationalisation, Jay commented that the dis- 
likely MM tinction was too subtle for him to follow. 
lable M- After a parade-ground speech by Tufton Beamish, 
d-line Hi ihe Tory member for Lewes, who charged the 
ile it Mi Government with brazen dictatorship, and the 
opoly HM Labour back-benchers with being “Marxian slaves, 
hould @ chained to woolly theories,” Oliver Poole wound up 
Tele- Hi for the Opposition gracefully and at the same time 
pungently, almost disposing some Members to con- 
cede him a few amendments. But George Strauss 
was as implacable as he was courteous; in his resist- 
1 and me to Tory barracking, the firmness of his argu- 
ought ment, and his mastery of his subject, he still further 
many promoted his high reputation. 
ner to The First Day ef the Committee Stage of the 
muarse Conscription Bill passed off quietly, though not so 
' whe quietly as the Government had hoped. Its main 
ores amendment reducing the conscription period from 
is als v eighteen months to twelve would, in the normal way, 
weaker have come up for consideration late at night. Church- 
uld in ill objected. He didn’t want the amendment to be 
resent smuggled away, and interred like a suicide in the 
© easy dark. He wanted it to be dealt with in the brilliance 
» back of the following day, and its report to be known in 
t they the afternoon papers and the nine o’clock news. 
» most Instead of the major debate, there was a series of 
at the tional brawls. The I.L.P. rump, with Carmichael 
.P.C.s § @ front, moved that Scotland be left out of the Bill. 
nitely, This national exclusiveness angered both Tories and 
partite Socialists. Even some Pacifists jibbed at such dif- 
anage- ferential legislation. Im the case of Northern Ire- 
is tri- and, the amendment of Sir Donald Ross was de- 
during signed to include. that province in the Bill. Delargy 
official (@ ‘Plied that no Irishman, whether he “lives in Porta- 
tiating down or Ballyjamesduff” would agree to being con- 
‘h are jg tipted by an outside Power. As far as the Minister 
loyers of Labour was concerned, the case against conscrip- 
n why jg ton in Northern Ireland was unanswerable. It was 
g two inexpedient. 
anage- After the Irish, the Welsh Non-Conformists and 
t, and § Nationalists. Clement Davies moved to leave Wales 
job is Ut of the Conscription Bill. Professor Gruffydd 
ethods fg “as of the.opinion that every young man in Caernar- 
bodies § Yonshire would object and go to prison. Emrys 
d that § Roberts delivered with a sanctimonious air what 
ced by Mainwaring, of Rhondda, East, called a chapel 
should ff *ssociation address. It was left to George Thomas, 
» drive J 2" anti-conscriptionist, to prove to the House why 
nat the 2 good Welsh Non-Conformist Socialist could not 
work, Support an amendment which would, in effect, re- 
work- ff Nove a burden from the shoulders of Welshmen in 
‘in the  Tder to add it to the shoulders of their English 


brethren. PHINEAS MINOR 
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WHAT DOES STALIN MEAN? 


To be “ encouraged’ by Stalin’s statement 
that capitalist and Communist nations can live 
side by side without war is as politically illiterate 
as to compare Stalin with Hitler and to describe 
every effort at agreement as “ appeasement.” 
Both views are the result of a desire to simplify 
and stereotype a complex and fluid situation. It 
is a new situation that cannot be solved by a 
familiar formula. Simple trust and bellicosity are 
equally irrelevant. 

Stalin, who is only one, even if the most 
important, member of the Politburo, which 
makes policy decisions in Russia, has always 


‘stood for “‘ Socialism in one country” against 


the pag, theory of continuous revolution and 
day, in any case, Russia is in no position 
to fight. Speaking to Roosevelt and Churchill 
towards the end of the war, Stalin spoke of the 
limitless devastation of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
Russia and remarked that he could not again call 
on the people of the Soviet Union to tighten their 
belts for a further series of Five-Year plans in 
which all present benefits had to be forgone in 
order to make Russia strong for a future war. 
Perhaps he was then considering a loan from 
America, but the loan fell through, and in February, 
1946, Stalin revealed to the unhappy people of 
the Soviet Union that they had once again, 
unaided, to begin the process of building. 

From the outside world Russia hides her weak- 
ness. She was only able to move a small part of her 
machinery from the Ukraine, and the retreating 
Germans were not satisfied with destroying what 
was left. It is officially estimated that something 
like 20 million Russians were killed by the 
Germans; great towns, many of them built by 
Soviet citizens after the last war, were razed to 
the ground; many hundreds of villages were 
wiped off the map; the railways were almost 
totally destroyed; tractors, horses and other 
livestock, every-day utensils—all were taken 
away. Russian soldiers, who had fought the 
bloodiest battles in history and discovered at the 
end of them a European civilisation far more 
advanced than any they had before seen, returned 
to a devastated land with little except sweat and 
tears to greet them. It is no secret that such 
soldiers were not readily persuaded to accept the 
rigours and the discipline demanded of them. 
The propaganda which at once began to pour 
from Moscow about the hostile intentions of the 
capitalist Powers—for which there was plenty of 
evidence to cite—was largely prompted by the 
necessity of urging to new prodigies of work 
and endurance a population already exhausted by 
the most terrible of all invasions and occupations. 
British mewspaper correspondents who have 
returned from the Moscow Conference, whose 
longueurs have left plenty of time for other than 
diplomatic reporting, agree that Russia will be 
neither psychologically nor materially ready for 
war for many years to come. 

These facts are the setting of Russia’s foreign 
policy. To rebuild her heavy industry, both for 
immediate reconstruction and for possible future 
war, to create a great army, to concentrate her 
best skill on mastering the secrets of atomic 
energy—these are the first steps inevitably taken 
by a great raion struck down by war and still, as 
she believes, surrounded by enemies. That they 
are at least potential enemies is engraved on 
Russian consciousness both by Leninist theory 
and the experience of thirty years. All the 
same, in her present weakness the rulers of 
Russia must compromise rather than run the risk 
of war with America. As a.safeguard they seek 
to surround Russia with a shield of “friendly ” 
or satellite governments in countries which, as 
they have learnt from bitter experience, can easily 
be used by her enemies as a spearhead of attack. 
Mr. Churchill, in a sober mood at the end of the 
war, endorsed this policy of buffer States friendly 
with the U.S.S.R. It is the cordon sanitaire in 
reverse. If Soviet Russia can safely extend the 
cordon to include the Dardanelles and area of 


Persian oil she so badly needs, she will presumably 
do so. Her next line of defence is to stand 
through her propaganda as the champion of 
backward peoples. She also relies for support on 
Communist parties all over the world. 

This policy is based partly on fear, fer which the 
policy of her allies and the attitude of the American 
press give ample excuse, and partly on Marxian 
theory which makes a future conflict with 
America not certain, but probable. In his 
interview with Governor Stassen, Stalin par- 
ticularly inquired about the probability of a 
slump in the United States. Sooner or later 
the immense surplus production of America is 
likely to lead to a catastrophic slump, and unless 
the ensuing labour trouble is such as to paralyse 
the United States, the probable solution for 
American Big Business would be, not as in 1932, 
a New Deal, but a concentration on war production 
and war propaganda against a foreign enemy. 
Only the Soviet Union could fill this role. 

Sane men in America withstand this hysteria. 
They recall that only a year ago politicians. were 
shouting in unison that world destruction was 
inevitable unless agreement were reached with 
the U.S.S.R.° They know that Russia cannot 
fight against the United States, while a preven- 
tive war against the U.S.S.R. would not be a 
matter of destroying Soviet centres of industry by 
atom bombs, but would involve an incalculable 
commitment. It would probably mean war all 
over the world, not only because the Red Army 
would perforce spread over Asia and Europe, 
but also because hundreds of millions of backward 
and downtrodden people in the Far and Middle 
East, and Asia and the American continent, 
regard the U.S.S.R. as their champion. 

One of the sanest considerations of American- 
Soviet relations we have seen appears in a book 
entitled The Scared Men of the Kremlin (Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.). The title is misleading, for though 
the author, John Fischer, dwells much on the 
psychology of fear which finds expression in the 
arbitrary rule of the N.K.V.D., his book is 
remarkable for its honest and human account of 
the Ukraine, which as an Unrra official he was 
for two months able to observe for himself, and 
also for his informed and cautious appraisal of 
Soviet and American policy. 

The picture of the U.S.S.R. which he paints 
is not flattering. It makes nonsense of many 
accounts of the Soviet Union as a Socialist 
Utopia. But he has taken the trouble to under- 
stand and explain why the U.S.S.R. has fallen 
so far short of Communist hopes, and he particu- 
larly remarks on the devotion and honesty of the 
overburdened Soviet bureaucracy. He has found 
no trace, he says, of the corruption or gangsterism 
of Nazi Germany, nor, though it was the job of 
the Unrra Mission to watch over the administra- 
tion of Unrra supplies, did he find a single case 
in which they were used for a wrong or dishonest 
purpose. In interpreting Soviet foreign policy he 
comes to the prudent conclusion that, though 
Russia cannot possibly make war for at least 
fifteen years, America must not concede any 
important strategic position, lest it should prove 
that Soviet policy, now defensive by fear, does in 
the long run prove to be aggressive. He then 
adds that everything depends on the use that is 
made of these fifteen years by the United States. 
He can see no point in “stockpiling atomic 
bombs”; no point in refusing to admit that 
the Baltic States, for instance, are part of Russia ; 
no point in adding to Russian fears by challenging 
her within her own sphere of influence. He is 
opposed to the occupation of areas such as 
Iceland and the Pacific Islands, where America 
can have no purpose except to prepare bombing 
bases against Russia. If war should come, he says, 
these bases can be easily occupied by the U.S.A. 
But the most important part of his argument— 
more familiar to readers of this paper than to 

most of the American public—is that the future 
depends mainly on how the United States 
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We must never let ourselves be into 
supporting reactionary cliques si because 
they scream loudest the Communists, 
Whenever we prop up a in Spain, an Ubico 


in Latin America, or a corrupt gang of Kuomintang 

landjords in China, we are betraying our own cause. 

Z ney ay be able to sit on _ lid for a few 

ut can never give us het pmo» Aetheen 
cy Our true ies in all of the 

areas are the vigorous progressives, the a ionie a 

democratic revolution. 

Given such a policy, Russian fears may in time 
abate and her policy change. Gradually the need 
of co-operation in all the small interchanges of 
life, in the running of joint services and the ex~ 
tension of trade may be realised in a Soviet Union 
which would cease to regard every offer as a 
capitalist trick. A modus vivendi between the two 
great systems of government might then be 
achieved. But—here Mr. Fischer might with ad- 
vantage speak more bluntly—this hope depends 
not only on a change in the outlook of the Soviet 
Union, but also on something like a revolution in 
the outlook and policy of American Capitalism. 


THE RENAULT STRIKE 


(From a Special Correspondent in Paris) 


"Tris automobile works founded by Renault 
had been one of the greatest in France, even in 
Europe. Early in the war its proprietors threw 
in their lot with Vichy and the invaders. After 
the Liberation they were expropriated. With the 
Berlict works and one or two other individual 
engineering concerns Renault was placed under 
régie nationale. From the end of 1944 the works 
have been managed by a Board composed of 
representatives of the employees and of technicians 
and of nominees responsible to the Ministry of 
National Economy. The new managing director, 
M. Lefaucheux, has justly acquired the reputation 
of an effective and enthusiastic administrator. 
While in January, 1945, an index of productivity 
based on 1938 stood at only 29 per cent, it had 
risen to 36 per cent in the same month of the 
following year and to 85 per cent in October, 
1946. The Renault régie became a great test of 
the efficacy of nationalisation ; and the test was 
proving that the policy was good. 

Until last week there had been no important 
stoppages of work at Billancourt (nor indeed in 
any other engineering concernin France). Repre- 
sented as they were on the Board of Management, 
the men seemed determined to show that they 
could carry the responsibility. The cost-of-living, 
however, was going against them. Overall 
figures indicate that prices rose, comparatively, 
more than wages during 1946; in spite of the 
policy of forced reduction of prices introduced 
by M. Blum in January and continued by M. 
Ramadier, this tendency has continued into 
1947. The burden has fallen most heavily on 
the lower income grades in the great towns, wher 
the food problem is often severe. Dissatisfaction 
in the broad mass of unionists has grown. The 
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leading - exponents of the entire necessity of to 
freezing wages if runaway inflation were to be 
averted—would have sided without hesitation 


“—~ rity 
Confederation of Uni the C.F.T.C. (Christian 
ederation of Unions), which is an MRP 


reactionary press was jubilant at the strike, but 
no more so than were the official Socialist and 
MRP newspapers, the Populaire and the Aube : 
here was a nati i concern which could 
not even settle its own labour difficulties. It was 


the union leaders, that the Communists were at 
last in a minority, The saving of the franc was 
put off for another day. 

Faced with this manoeuvre, the C.G.T. took the 
only course left open to it, and swung round to 
support of the strikers’ principal demands, a 
support which rapidly developed into a general 
campaign for a production bonus of 10 francs 
Steer od.) wn hour dor oil sebaieatines tn: Pella. 
A vote at the Renault plant later in the week 
showed that over 11,000 men were in favour of the 
strike, and about 8,000 against it, with 1,000 
abstentions. The difference was small, but it 
was enough to decide the C.G.T, (and therefore 
the Communists) upon a change of policy. A 
debate in the Assembly later on—by which time 
the issue had become confused with other 
questions of major policy—revealed the Socialists 
and MRP chastened and unnerved by the cannon- 
ing effects of their manoeuvre, and with the 
Communists saying angrily that they would not 
be “ outflanked on their Left. 

The Renault strike was therefore a leaf taken 
from the well-thumbed textbook of French 
anti-Communism. The attitude of the MRP 
may be defended: Christian Democrats, after 
all, are by definition anti-Communist. The 


attitude of the Socialists did not surprise anyone, 
but that is scarcely a tribute to the party’s wisdom 
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or co th i un- 
fortunately, these resolve themselves in fact into 


the working class and the middle class. And 
in effect the party leadership decides more often 
than not for the second. 


This dilemma is reflected in every aspect of 
Socialist policy. Defence of the working class— 
but not, of course, at the expense of backing the 

which happens to vote Communist. 
Constitution of the French oe a 8 not, 
naturally, at the expense of granting independence 
the Annamese and other subject peoples. 
Froshsinsad aentaianeg, the saving of the franc— 
but — it goes without saying, if these must 
things like national policies of 
pone and_production. The growth and flowering 
of republican institutions—but not, above all, 
if these imply a rigid barrier to General de 
Gaulle. The French Socialists are straying into 
the wilderness. 


THE VILLAIN OF THE PEACE 


HE Moscow curtain now descends, 

Peace work another deadlock reaches, 
And as the stale performance ends 

The actors make their hackneyed speeches. 
The action lately broken off 

The combat showed of hell and heaven, 
The villain played by Molotov, 

The hero Marshall, fed by Bevin. 


The hero brooked no compromise 
When principle might be affected— 
American free enterprise 
In Germany must be respected ; 
The Western Powers hearts were pure, 
They argued each case on its merit— 
The villain tried to jump the Ruhr, 
The heroes vowed he must not share it. 


In Soviet Zones free speech was banned, 
The hero’s rule was democratic, 
The Western Zones remained unplanned 
Despite obstruction systematic. 
So vice and virtue were paraded, 
As black and white as night and day, 
But still the world is not persuaded 
All are not uniformly grey. 


The Big Four met the air to clear, 
But when the task had been completed 
The audience felt the atmosphere 
By some strange chance, was just as foetid. 
And though their labours will not cease 
So long as they have breath to quarrel, 
There is no villain of the peace, 
And that is all the Moscow moral. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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A LONDON DIARY 


key argument of Keep Left has been re- 
ice ap ene pid’ ash poem angen ne ae 


last year, and the estimate 
for 1947 is st 175 millions. ae it we had liquidated 
most of ee fe ie ae 


answer to such arguments, which for a long time 
have been understood by about half the Cabinet, 
that Keep Left has been treated in official circles 
as a useful piece of propaganda rather than as 
another example of wicked rebellion. Some 
Liberals, of course, don’t like it, and the Daily 
Worker finds it steeped in ‘anti-Soviet sentiment. 
Exactly the opposite criticism is made by a com- 
mentator who seems for once to have got out 
of step. The rebels would have been very un- 
comfortable if they had not been attacked in the 
Sunday Express by Mr. Ernest Thurtle, M_P., 
that most leaden champion of all that is dreary in 
the Labour sist 
* 

Mr. Bevin wind a sensible outed on Poland 
last week, but he had unfortunately done great 
damage by his attitude to the frontier question 
while he was in Moscow. A friend who has just 
returned from Poland tells me that the British 
and American decision to challenge the Western 
frontiers of Poland caused dismay and bewilder- 
ment in circles most anxious for collaboration with 
the West. Since on this matter all Poles are united, 
the result of the Anglo-American attitude is to 
strengthen the Soviet claim to be the only friend 
of Poland. Perhaps Mr. Bevin regards the 
Polish frontier merely as a bargaining counter 
and does not seriously expect to see it revised. 
There is an incidental factor that might have 
given him pause. My friend tells me that many 
thousands of the Jews who fled to Russia in 
1939 amd were sent back to Poland this year, 
had been successfully settled in the Western 
provinces. She herself has visited them there 
and spoken with many who were settling down 
successfully as farmers. She has even talked to 
a Jewish: miner. Whereas in central Poland 
anti-semitism is still ripe, in these western 
provinces there seems at last to be a chance that 
the Jews could start life again not as middle men 
in the towns, but on the soil. The news from 
Moscow, by her account, caused a panic among 
these newly settled Jews, many of whom have begun 
the trek once again into the American Zone of 
Germany rather than face the risk of being 
incorporated, once again, in Germany. Since 
I cannot believe that anyone seriously expects 
a shift of frontier, it seems to me to be a singularly 
heartless thing to terrify these people by a mere 
bargaining proposal. _ 

So Acre Castle, which held out successfully 
against Napoleon—his cannon balls. are still 
embedded in its walls—has been stormed by the 
Irgun and Stern gangs. The Jewish terrorists 
who were set at large had just been moved from 
the Jerusalem prison because it was not considered 
perfectly secure. This spectacular exploit will 
of course be as harmful to the Jewish cause as all 
its predecessors. I happen to know that just 
before the terrorists set a light to the oil storage 
tanks at Haifa agreement had at last been reached 
to raise the immigration quota to 4,000 a month. 
The decision was cancelled when the news came 
through. I don’t know how many times in the 


last two the terrorists have played into the 
hands the military, or the military into the 
hands of.the terrorists; their joint activities 


destroy the chance of conciliation. One result 
the Acre affair will be to decrease the likelihood 
support. for the military 
. On very many occasions the Haganah 
has secretly thwarted an coup. Last year, 
for instance, it foiled an attempt to blow up the 

of the Sixth Airborne Division and 


supporting the British. By making the British 
look fools and incompetents, the Irgun wins the 
secret hurrahs of even the most law-abiding Jew. 
Few people who saw “Odd Man Out” could 
help finding themselves emotionally on the 

side of the gunman against the police and most of 
us know that if the Irgun had -been operating 
against the Germans during the war they would 
have been glorified as a Resistance movement. 
How much more violent must be the instinctive 
reaction of a Palestine Jew or even a Palestine 
Arab when he hears of this exploit against an 
alien administration which he detests. Where 
nationalist feeling is aroused and the population 
is insympathy with the resistance, no case has yet 
been known of successful repression by force. 
Multiplying troops does not do the trick. The 
larger the forces, the more kudos the terrorists. 
If we had 50,000 fewer men in Palestine, the 
Irgun would be no more dangerous. 

*x x 


Dr. Feilinger and his Czechoslovak colleagues 
are leaving this country very well satisfied with 
their visit. Their films, particularly the imagina- 
tive puppet films, have been greeted with real 
enthusiasm and their trade discussions have been 
more than promising. Far more important, they 
leave with the sense that those in authority over 
here have discarded the suspicious attitude that 
they showed in 1945; we all know now that 
Czechoslovakia is a democracy in which co- 
operation between Socialists and Communists is 
not only possible, but an everyday success. One 
of the interesting developments is the arrange- 
ment, only handicapped by transport difficulties, 
for entertaining British miners in Czechoslovakia. 
The country possesses some of the best spas in 
Europe, which used to be popular with the luxury 
class. Czechoslovakia no longer expects a flood 
of rich people ; she wants to throw these holiday 
resorts open to workers on holiday. 

*x 


Coal, the new monthly magazine which has been 
published for the first time this week by the 
National Coal Board, is attractively produced. 
Someone has had the bright idea that an official 
publication need not be dull; _ the articles in this 
magazine are readable as well as informative 
and one gets the impression that there is a new 
spirit among the men managing our mines. This 
is just the kind of publicity that nationalised 
industry needs if we are all to feel a sense of 
ownership and responsibility towards it. I hear 
that some periodical publishers are disturbed 
that the Coal Board should be able to secure 
quité considerable supplies of paper at a time when 
established firms fear further cuts in their meagre 
supply. But I feel that this magazine will do a 
useful job that no commercial publisher would 
normally undertake. Everything—including 
paper rations—depends on coal output and 
economy in its use. If Coal helps us to achieve 
these ends, no one should grudge the newsprint. 

x *x *x 


It is amusing to meet Americans during their 
first few days in England, as they try to match the 
facts of our lives against the stories of their 
press. Apparently it is not too easy. One 
American I met last week was frankly amazed at 
our failure to realise the straits we were in. 
* According to the papers back home,” he said, 
** your standard of living has sunk so low under», 
Socialism that your Peers are practically chewing 
the ermine on their gowns. I admit your food 


329 
is bad, but then I’ve visited Britain before the 
war.” I suggested, however, that London did 
look rather shabby, which my American guest 
could hardly deny, “ but according to our papers 
your houses aren’t just shabby, they’ve all fallen 
down.” He also complained that the British 
people, owing to some lamentable oversight, had 
apparently never been informed that the British 
Empire had been liquidated and Britain could not 
therefore hope to exist as an independent country 
much longer. It is going to be hard for us in 
Britain this summer to decide just what sort of 
Britain we do show to the Americans—do we 
have them to dinner the night we eat the meat 
ration or the night we have bread and cheese ? 
Do we give them weak beer at the local or strong 
drink at the Ritz? Perhaps the Tourist board 
can tell us: are we proud or are we poor ? 

* aa * 


I have 
CRITIC 


I find it quite easy to give up smoking. 
done it over and over again. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/= prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to S. Earle Spicer. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


For it has been the peculiar achievement of Mr. 
Attlee’s Administration that it is now more unsafe 
for Britons to walk abroad in the streets of London 
than ever it was for men, women, or children to 
wander unarmed and unescorted over the Indian 
subcontinent during the century of the British 
Raj, that symbol of Britain’s Conservative past.— 
Sunday Dispatch. 


Temporary clerks employed by the Director 
of Naval Accounts, Bath, who complained of the 
* hurtful” and “‘ disgraceful ” wording of a notice 
of dismissal are to receive another letter couched 
in more courteous terms.—Daily Telegraph. 


I am horrified to learn from my young brother, 
who has just been posted to an Infantry Training 
Battalion at Aldershot, that amongst his prepara- 
tions for the weekly kit inspection he has to emery 
board and polish the studs and plates on his boots, 
scrape the label from his boot polish tin and then 
polish the lid.—Letter in Picture Post. 


THE PROSPECTS OF 
PAKISTAN 


So it is to be Pakistan, after all. That is the 
conclusion which emerges from all the recent 
news from India. Once more the Constituent 
Assembly has met without its Muslim League 
members: on its side Congress has faced the 
inevitable by demanding the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal, The bold action of the 
Cabinet in fixing a date for the ending of British 
rule has had thé salutary results-that were to be 
expected from it. First, it has convinced 
Indians that the British offer of Independence 
is sincere. The atmosphere that surrounds the last 
of the Viceroys is happier and more cordial than 
it ever was in the past. We may now hope with 
some confidence that the new relationship which 
opens in June of next year will be one of intimacy 
and close co-operation between equals, who still 
have much to give each other in the fields of 
economics and culture. 

The second consequence of fixing a date is that 
it has precipitated a decision of the communal 
conflict: So long as it seemed possible that the 
presence of a British arbiter might be prolonged, 
the indecisive manceuvres of the familiar tri- 
angular duel might have continued indefinitely. 
Until last week no one was perfectly sure whether 


Mr. Jinnah’s stubborn demand for Pakistan was 
tactical, or whether it had to be taken literally. 
The time-limit has made for plain dealing. Since 
he insists on his sovereign, independent Moham- 
medan State, all that remains to be done is to 
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But the chief reason why most of us dislike 
idea of Pakistan is that it implies a reversion to 
some medieval conception of theocracy. If it 


pensation in that. 
ethical and social content of its own. But the 
obvious meaning of this movement of separation 
is something wholly negative—mere fanaticism 
and contempt for the Hindu neighbour. Its 
origin is less the fear of Hindu members than a 
sense in the Muslim middle-class of inferiority 
face to face with the ascendancy of the Hindus in 
industry and finance. When one looks at the facts 
of Indian poverty it seems to a Western Socialist 
as if the Muslim masses had been led to a wrong 
turning in the road towards emancipation. Their 
needs are the same as those of their Hindu neigh- 
bours—more water for their fields, more hos- 
pitals, more schools and liberation from the para- 


sites who prey on both, the feudal landlord, the i 


usurer and the profiteer. 


It is too late, however, for criticisms and regrets. 
The day’s task is to make this separation as little 


harmful as may be. The first problem is terri- i 


torial. Last year’s elections produced a curiously 
contradictory result. All over India the League 
swept the Muslim constituencies and scored 75 
per cent of the votes cast. The election was a 
disturbing performance to witness. Corruption 
was so usual that Ome came to accept it as a 
custom of the country. The intimidation among 
the Muslims, especially in Bengal, was even more 
serious. For the illiterate voters (the majority) in 
the Punjab there was no secret ballot. ‘What the 
election correctly measured was the balance of 
organised forces within the Muslim community. 
But in spite of the League’s victory at the polls, 
it was able to form a ministry only in two of the 
five provinces: Mr. Jinnah claims, Bengal and 
Sind. What the League has since been doing 
has been an attempt, by various forms of direct 
action, to make a territorial conquest of the other 
three. Assam was invaded by large numbers of 
landless Bengali Muslitns, who squatted on the 
waste lands. In the Punjab the weak Coalition 
Ministry was brought down by mass demonstra- 
tions, but the League was unable to form a 
Government and the province is now administered 
by the Governor. Similar tactics failed to upset 
the Congress Ministry in the Frontier Province, 
but its plight is anxious and precarious. In both 
these provinces the League has its quasi-military 
formations, armed with spears and swords. While 
the League dominates the towns of the Frontier, 
the Pathan peasantry, who have not forgotten the 
equalitarian traditions of their ancient village 
communes, are still loyal to their beloved leader, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, and his disciplined but 
unarmed Red Shirts. 

The first effect of these tactics has been to rally 
the Muslim community all over Northern India 
in a solid phalanx under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership. 
In this fanatical atmosphere few have the moral 
or physical courage to stand apart. But the 


a series of ret ee ea tee 
result of these excesses hias been to destroy such 
percep = hemor «mille wear eae 
promise ever . acceptance. After 
consent on any terms to take assigned 
to them in this plane within the ‘Western 
Se ee ‘As little will Assam, under a 
Ministry, consent to be grouped with 
The Cabinet Mission’s- compromise met the 
wishes of by preserving the unity of 
India: it met Mr. Jinnah by assigning to the two 
provincial groups which correspond to Pakistan 
the five undivided provinces he claims. This 
compromise the League rejects. But if it will not 
jer mrt we alle noe elie 
faction of its maximum territorial ; Only 
one-third of the population of Assam is Muslim, 
and it is concentrated mainly in a single district, 
pm It would be reasonable to detach this 
and add it to Eastern Bengal. The Fron- 
tier Province forms a peculiar he time 
its population is solidly Muslim, it has a maj 
for Congress and against Pakistan. But if Pakis- 
tan comes into being, could the Frontier Province 
survive in isolation, cut off from Hindustan? The 
proper course would seem to be to submit this 
issue to a provincial plebiscite. Manifestly, the 
Punjab will have to be divided, though no line 
can be drawn which fails to leave a considerable 
minority of Muslims in its eastern section, and 
of Sikhs and Hindus within Pakistan. This is 
a point which Mr. Jinnah will not easily concede, 
for, by reason of its comparative the 
Punjab must be the dominant power in Pakistan. 
The Sikhs have, however, the armed force of 
their princes to back them at need. 
Bengal presents the crux of the problem. It 
is more in language and culture 
than any other part of British India, though its 
eastern region is ov ingly Muslim, as the 


» be capable of life as an indepen- 
dent State? It would lose not merely. the J pm 
port of Calcutta but the taxable wealth the 
coalfield and the industries of the western dis- 
tricts. To make Calcutta a free port would solve 
part of this difficulty, but Eastern Bengal would 
be left to enjoy its isolation in poverty. How 
Pakistan is to ensure the defence of its two 
regions, separated from each other by seven hun- 
dred miles, is a mystery which Mr.. Jinnah has 
yet to clear up. 

By what process of negotiation or arbitration 
the frontiers between Hindustan and Pakistan 
are to be drawn has still to be disclosed. Beyond 
that question lie others—-the division of the assets 
of the Central Government and the painful busi- 
ness of breaking up the army which had acquired 
under Sir Claude Auchinleck a genuine Indian 
patriotism. Mr. Jinnah is prepared for a military 
alliance for the defence of the Indian Peninsula 
as a whole, and for regular conversations between 
the two staffs. Will he go further and consider 
the creation of standing joint committees, on a 
footing of equality, which might adjust common 
interests in such matters as communications and 
the control of the rivers? In this way functional 
unity might gradually be built up across the poli- 
tical frontiers. The best to hope for is that, after 
the separation, the exasperated stress on religious 
differences may die down. Men’s thoughts will 
be focused on social problems and on both sides 
of the frontier Socialist parties are sure to grow. 
India cannot for ever be broken in two. She 
would not be India without the contribution Mus- 
lims have made to her cultural heritage. 


H. N. BRAILsForD 
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PROSTITUTION AND 
THE LAW 


I—DRAB REALITY 


From 
Street I watched one, a super-blonde 
to walk alongside a man in Lexington Street ; 
ities of meeting must have been ruth- 
lessly guillotined, I° missed them altogether. 
They hurried along’ Lexington Street and dis- 
appeared into a house on the right—I think it 
comprised a number of flats overashop. I looked 
at my watch. ten minutes later they 
came out (still: » it seemed to me) and 
after a perfunctory yards together they parted. 
I watched the man go into a pub. on the corner, 
look for the girl, and found that she 
ee man. She 


evening was as cold as January, and you would 
have expected men to be bending their minds to 
lentil soup and hot-pot. “ Five pounds for a 
case-o,” one of the girls told me; “ have you got 
five pounds, dear?” As a matter Of fact, no; 
but what was a “case-o”? A full night in bed, 
she said. I realised, looking at her, that it was very, 
very dear, but when trade was brisk it might 
mean a heavy sacrifice for her. 

“* It’s a right five quid, you see,” she explained. 
“You might turn down a case-o and get nothing 
else all the evening. Besides, you’re not going 
up and down the stairs all the evening and annoy- 
ing people.” I was reminded of the “ stews” 
once maintained in Southwark by the Bishops of 
Winchester, and later by a much respected Lord 
Mayor of London—* for the repair of incontinent 
men to the like women,” as Stow puts it; under 
Henry II, Parliament turned its attention to the 
stews and ordained that “no single woman shall 
take money to lie with any man, but she lie with 


him all night till the morrow.” None of this up- | 


and-down stairs business for twelfth century 
landlords. — 

Against the earnings, you must put the heavy 
overhead charges. These girls may pay twelve 
or fifteen, sometimes eighteen guineas a week. 
They are helpless against this form of exploita- 
Who were the landlords ? I was shocked to 
the ‘names of: several well-known estate 
And in most cases the girls do not live 
work (they call this their “ gaff”) ; 
they pay out more guineas for homes in cheaper 


areas. 
How about the police? 
the police 
all 


The prostitutes’ 
in the neighbourhood. 


them by their Christian names, 
touches the very root of this ancient problem, the 
almost laughable futility of the whole 
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and they know we’ll always turn up.” 

There must be some thousands of them in the 
West End ; I remember hearing that about three 
thousand are régistered as convicted prostitutes 
on one police division alone. But I should say 
jat*the number out in the streets at one time is 
numibered rather.in hundreds. I was anxious to 
find out how many of them were controlled and 
directed by gangs of souteneurs, who come round 
in expensive cars and collect their rake-off in the 
streets with the aid (if necessary) of razor-blades, 
coshes, and knuckle-dusters. I could get no 
information about any gangs at all; nobody 
seemed to know of any—apart from the clique 
referred to recently at the Old Bailey. 

Some of the girls admitted that they are 
keeping “‘ ponces,” but they regard this merely 
a a matter of having a-more-or-less permanent 
boy-friend, a man about the house, and the boy- 
friend of the moment is the one they are in love 
with (or think they are). These gallant chaps 
seem to include a disproportionate number of 
Maltese, Cypriots, and coloured men, and there are 
two reasons for this. One is that an erotic diet 
of Englishmen appears to breed a profound con- 
tempt for the way they “‘ make love ”—-satiety 
calls for foreign ardour. The other is that Mal- 
tese, Cypriots, and colonials cannot be deported 
like aliens when they are convicted for “ living 
on immoral earnings ”’; they are British subjects. 

As a rule, these love efeire (which, incredible as 
it may seem to the ostrich-minded, are often 
touched with romance and something like 
happiness) are short-lived. Ponce and prostitute 
weary of each other, the girl refuses to pay over 
any more of her earnings, and her erstwhile lover 
either knocks her about or begins bringing other 
girls into the flat. Sometimes she denounces him 
to the police, he is arrested on warrant for 
“knowingly living, wholly or in part, on the 
earnings of prostitution” (the police prefer, if 
they can, to find him in bed with the girl by way 
of showing that he is living with her), and he 
goes to prison for three months, six months, or 
perhaps—if he is committed for trial—two years. 
By the time he comes out she has another ponce 
to protect her and he finds another girl to sustain 
him. Marlborough Street sees about one of these 
cases a month, and they excite little attention. 
But these, and not wealthy gangs of Capones, are 
the people living on prostitution. 

On one subject all the girls expressed themselves 
vehemently and identically, as soon as they knew 
I was a journalist. They are passionately angry 
about recent Sunday newspaper articles that have 
called them “ gutter filth’ and especially about 
statements that they are all infected, or have been 
infected, with venereal disease. They all affirmed 
that they regularly have clinical blood tests, 
generally once a month for three guineas, and 


that they normally insist on contraceptives, which 
they supply. (These can still be got from auto- 
matic machines at night.) They were unanimous 
in saying that the press articles have be2n disas- 
trous for “‘ business,” and I think one should 
allow for this possibility in considering the 
numbers of prostitutes to be seen on the streets. 
Scare articles will frighten the men off, but not 
the women—with an exception in which my 
informants found cause for satisfaction. Appar- 
ently there are some amateurs who are employed 
in ordinary jobs during the week and go on the 
streets at the week-end, and some who make week- 
end visits from the outer suburbs and the pro- 
vinces. These have been frightened off by the 
stories about gangs of men patrolling in cars and 
“* protection money ” from the women. 

Many of the girls are British, and probably 
80 per cent. of these provincial, with Welsh, Irish, 
and Yorkshire among those I 


: spoke to. Most of the foreign ones are French— 


and expensive. These, it seems, are increasing 
in numbers and may increase further, through the 
closing down of the Paris maisons tolérées. Prac- 
tically all the girls are smartly and carefully 
dressed, in clothes of immaculate cut and fresh- 
ness. While I-was pondering this, we turned our 
attention to the homosexuals. 

Some of these are quite unmistakable, except 
that they could easily be gitls wearing slacks ; 
their careful effeminacy is astounding. I saw no 
actual soliciting by any of these—they were arm- 
in-arm with men, each time I saw them, walking 
fairly briskly with-an air of destination. The 
soliciting was done by shabby, vacuous youths 
whose common characteristic seemed to be a 
deficiency of chin and a disinclination to shave 
what they had. A man who succumbed to them 
would need to have left his esthetics at home ; the 
ones I saw accosted seemed to have theirs with 
them. You cannot, of course, talk to these poor 
devils unless they accost you first, (a) because you 
can never be sure what they are (they look more 
like unsuccessful newsvendors than anything 
else), and (6) because there are men about who 
have the look of policemen in plain clothes, and 
they might think you were importuning on your 
own account. I learn from the National Vigi- 
lance Society that West End convictions against 

** male persons persistently soliciting (or i importun- 
ing) in a public place for immoral purposes’ 
average forty a month. There is absolutely no 
police “‘ tolerance ”’ of this offence. Since there is 
no such working compromise as in the case of 
the women, no system of “ token arrests’ such 
as the Metropolitan Magistrates have in that 
regard despairingly accepted, the standard of 
proof required in evidence is higher, pleas of 
guilty are infrequent and defence by solicitor 
or barrister is common. This follows, not so 
much from the fact that male soliciting (without 
proof that anyone was “ annoyed”) carries a 
penalty of six months’ imprisonment, compared 
with the forty-shilling fine for the woman, but 
rather from the fact that the offence to which the 
solicitation is as a rule directed is punishable with 
penal servitude whereas female prostitution, in 
itself, is no offence at all. 

We failed to find any of the dens devoted to 
the “‘ nameless vices”’ found by other sleuths. 
We did not, indeed, find indoors any of the vices 
that have got names, and we wondered what 
vices there could be that Havelock Ellis and the 
German fin de siécle sexologists had failed to 
christen. In the Soho clubs, mostly sordid little 
affairs on first floors over shops, people drink 
and talk at greater expense and in less comfort 
than in pubs. If there are any Fanny by Gaslight 
establishments in the square mile they are un- 
known to the police, the National Vigilance 
Society, the Public Morality Council, and the 
girls in the street; the latter would know, at 
least, and be full of complaint. 

It may be of interest to examine, in a further 
article, the causes of vice in London, the law about 
it, and what can be done to deal with it more 
effectively. Meanwhile, the intending visitor 
to London should proceed with his plans. It is 
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improbable that he will be shot by a gang of gun- 
minded Borstal boys or that his wife and daughter 
will be whisked off to Buenos Aires. 

C. H. Roipx 


WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN? 


A wrtcu-nunt is on in Washington. Congress, 
judiciary and police headquarters are whipping 
themselves into the anti-Red frenzy. 

Lilienthal, of Tennessee Valley Authority fame, 
was only confirmed as head of the Atomic Com- 
mission after a Senate Committee had smeared 
him with near-Communism—“ too soft on issues 
connected with Communism and Soviet Russia,” 
declared Senator Taft: and “an extreme New 
Dealer,” charged Senator Bridges. Clapp, 
Lilienthal’s successor at T.V.A., was accused of 
recommending The Grapes of Wrath, ** which,” 
remarked his senatorial accuser, “‘ everyone knows 
is a Communist book.” 

Gerhart Eisler, refugee from Nazi Germany, 
seized as he was about to return to his country, 
is now held while the F.B.I1., with memories of 
the Canadian spy trial, seek to prove him an 
“agent of the Comintern.” Recently Shirer, 
popular C.B.S. broadcast commentator, had his 
sponsorship by a firm of shaving cream manu- 
facturers cancelled, owing to “liberal political 
views.” Well-known men of progressive views 
like La Guardia, Henry Morgenthau, Orson 
Welles, and John W. Vandercco, are allocated 
decreasing time on the air, despite their public 
popularity. The net has been thrown wide, for 
Edgar J. Hoover, F.B.I. chief, has said “ so-called 
progressives and phony liberals ” are little better 
than Communists. 

How far are these moves designed to secure the 
suppression of all liberal opinion ? 

There is an ugly precedent in the years following 
the 1918 Armistice, when a wave of anti-Red 
hysteria, with federal assistance, swept the United 
States, lasting far into the era of Harding 
* normalcy ” and Coolidge “‘ prosperity.” 

It began with the feeling engendered against 
those who opposed the war, particularly for 
political reasons. Sixty-three year old Eugene 
Debs, already four times presidential candidate, 
began in April 1919 a 10-year sentence for telling 
a Socialist convention that war was caused by 
capitalism. 

Victor Berger, first Socialist to be returned to 
Congress in I911, was also given 20 years’ 
imprisonment after being re-elected to Washing- 
ton in the Armistice month elections. While his 
case was under appeal Berger was not allowed to 
take his seat in Congress. Later it was declared 
vacant. Back in Wisconsin. Democrats and 
Republicans agreed to fuse for the subsequent 
election and present one candidate to “ oust the 
Red,” but Berger was returned by a_ bigger 
majority than before. Congress again refused to 
bow before the will of the people of Wisconsin, 
and not until the Dept. of Justice dropped the 
case after the Supreme Court had allowed his 
appeal, did this American Wilkes take the seat 
in 1923 that he had won in 1918. 

Symptomatic of the virulence of this anti-Red 
scare was the refusal to allow five Socialist 
members to sit in the New York Assembly in 
pa aad 1920, thus disfranchising 60,000 New 

orkers for a session. After the Socialist 
members had taken the oath, the Speaker 
suddenly ordered them to appear at the bar of 
the House, declaring that the Socialist Party was 
not truly a political party, but a subversive and 
unpatriotic organisation. 

The Assembly then passed a resolution barring 
them until a tribunal established their right to sit. 
The expulsion was confirmed, despite opposition 
of many bodies of respectably conservative views, 
such as the New York Bar, led by Charles E. 
Hughes, former Republican presidential candidate 
and later Supreme Court Chief Justice. Even 
the New York Times, infected by the virus, could 
declare: “‘ The expulsion of the Socialists was as 


clearly and demonstrably a measure of national 
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defence as the declaration of war against 
Germany.” 

Red rags were no more irritating to bulls than 
red flags to excitable State legislatures. In 
1920-21 no fewer than 33 States passed a “Red 


Law,” j the di of this 
Flag forbidding display 


clauses was banned the crimson of Harvard ! 
The greatest sufferers were those least able to 
defend aliens. Many had been 


citizenship 
ilson’s. Attorney-General, A. Mitchell 
who lied to hear himself called “ The 


”» 


iil 


Quaker,” distinguished. in this battle 
against the “ aliens ”’—a battle in which he had 
oo eee a Oe oe ee 
ussians in what was known to popular press 
as the “ Soviet Ark.” Warming to his work he 
planned the biggest radical round-up in 


history. On the night of January Ist, 1920, 
police raided ‘ meetings, into union 
premises, hauled men and women from their beds 
and arrested—without warrants—over 4,000 um- 
fortunate aliens—some of whom, in a Bo 
suburb, had met for the no more dangérous 
purpose than the discussion of the formation of a 
co-operative bakery. 

Threatened by the rise of a labour movement 
then strengthened by the war, the anti-Red 
weapon was too good for Big Business to ignore. 
The I.W.W. particularly was singled out for 
attention, but Socialists, i Com- 
munist-Labourites and trade unionists all felt the 
rigour of the law. 

There was no disorder, save of the raider. These, 
mainly uniformed and armed, overawed, intimidated 
and forcibly entered, broke and destroyed 
and documents, cursed, insulted, beat, 
and bayoneted union members by order of the 
commanding officer... and in per- 
petrated a reign of terror, violence crime. 

This is not an account of Hitler’s storm 
troopers in 1933, but a U.S. judge’s description 
of a 1920 raid on a union hall. 

Spies and agents-provocateur insinuated their 
way into radical associations. The New York 
Times of January 3rd, 1920, approvingly reported : 

For months, Dept. of Justice men, dropping all 
other work, hac concentrated on the Reds. 
quietly infiltrated into the radical ranks, slipped 
casually into centres of agitation, and went to work, 
sometimes as cooks in remote mining colonies, 
sometimes as miners, again as steel workers, and, 
where the opportunity presented itself, as 
** agitators ” of the wildest type. 

No one can recall these events without express- 
ing concern at current tendencies. The possibility 
of a repetition of these excesses is, unfortunately, 
considerable, and the fuel more inflammable. 
In the post-1918 years there was no real external 
enemy. Despite the “ violent” Russian revolu- 
tion Wilson himself had sent a congratulatory 
message to the first Congress of Soviets. To the 
bogy of domestic revolution can now be added the 
spectre of a powerful Communist Russia. 
Secondly, the labour movement is immensely 
stronger than in 1918, and the political and 
economic status of the Negroes has considerably 
improved. Added to this, the lessons of the 
1929 slump have sunk deep into the minds of Big 
Business. Terrified of another “ recession,” they 
seek in advance to deprive labour of that leadership 
which will be most vocal in demanding radical 
changes when unemployment figures soar above 
the fifteen or even twenty million mark. 

To-day reaction has weapons that even the 
“ Fighting Quaker” had not in 1920. The 
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federal Sedition Act that Palmer vainly demanded 
is now on the statute book in the form of the 
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Ean to bas his sccesor in Mr. Shwllen- 
back, Secretary of Labour, called: Sar 
legal ban on the Communist Party, and he has 
reported again to be port wlypetes, My and 
btthan: Uatiias ant aatuman nonine ” 
Bills. The Civil Service is to be An 
“every alien Comrhunist should be deported ” 
aneg shee. ats Se Sol, eee Ge 
» to 
include Mr. Wallace And how many “ 
liberals ” are included in the ambitious Edgar J. 
Hoover’s recent remarkable statistic ? 
doubtl ess again 6 te all other work,” stand 
between the American of Life and Red 
Revolution EDMUND ROWSELL 
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Entertainment 


imponderable than the predominating sky. The 
picture is made of light, like a late Turner or Monet ; 
but whereas Turner’s light is liquid, and Monet’s 


becomes an artist no less life-enhancing than Renoir. 
The remaining exhibits at Burlington House need 
not detain us for long. According to the catalogue, 
“No Artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than 
three works in all” ; Academicians, on the other hand, 
can exhibit six. If they do not consider themselves 
artists, who am I to contradict them? The architec- 
ture is inconspicuous, the sculpture most of it 
pathetic. (Mr. Dobson shows two excellent drawings 
of animals.) There is a slight increase, I fancy, in the 
number of respectable paintings, though not of 
interesting ones. They reflect not only the taste of 
our rich, but the glumness of our climate,the austerity 
of our repasts—and have we not just been the guests 
of a Lucullus beside the pre-war Mediterranean ? 
The superiority of Mr. le Bas to his colleagues 
this year is more marked than ever, though 
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it may mercifully have escaped their notice 
Fish Market, Dieppe is the most ambitious pictur: 
I have seen by him, a vast success (going to Franc: 
has done him good); and in Cleaning the Studio he 
manages beautifully a medium that I think is new to 
him. The best portrait in the show is Mr. Moynihan’; 
Lord Provost of Dundee; for his young Etonian, 
Mes oo aright Se at et 
In the first room a op hens 2 a 
to me caught my eye vigorous imagination it 
revealed; I endl as’ cee and found 
“ Winter Sunshine by Winston Churchill.” His other 
contribution, The Loup River, though much |e; 
interesting, stands out in this company because it is so 
ee ee ee 
» the whole hotchpot is James Gunn’s portrait 
of Sir William Y. Darling, C.B.E., M.C., D.L, 
LL.D., M.P., Lord Provost of the City and Royal 
Borough of Edinburgh, 1941-8944. 1 know little about 
him except that he is famous as a wit—which you 
would never guess from this picture, which I cuspect 
of being very unkind. For it suggests to me a Soviet 
painter’s notion of something he knows only by 
hearsay, the Bloated or the Fascist Beast 


" . i “a, 
The Communists might be well advised to com- 
mission from Mr. Gunn a whole series of such portraits 
to use as propaganda. 

If it is not French but English painting you want 
to see, go to Millbank. Here is an exhibition of works 


beloniging to the Tate which have returned from a 


Despite some unlucky omissions and a few inclusions 

whimsical, the show offers a very fair 
view of English painting during the last fifty 

years. What are its characteristics ? Rarely original, 

evén more rarely powerful, it is usually sensitive, 

especially in colour. Indeed when an English artist 

does not make sensibility his trump-suit he is apt to 
to Ginnerf, 
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Roberts and Gertler may be thought exceptions to 
this rule, but look at the Stanley Spencers, i 


the Hillier, 
Suggia, in 


j 
; 
B 
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might add Innes, who however is here represented by 
an audacity that is a disaster.) The Camden Town 
seem to me to grow better every time I look 

at them. The two early David Jones watercolours are 
exquisite. I wish there were more of the definitely 
Post-Impressionist works: the two early pictures by 
Duncan Grant and Matthew Smith are great beautics. 
Finally, it is Sickert who bestrides the whole period, 
like a Colossus ; and here you will find some splendid 
examples with which the Tate has lately been enriched. 
The catalogue contains useful notes on each painter 
and an introduction by Mr. John Rothenstein. I wish 
ort had been made to date the 
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“The Bridge,” at the Tatler 
“Le Déserteur ” and “La Cage aux Rossigno!s,” 
at the Curzon 

Film festivals do not, for some reason, greatly take 
on here ; however, this year’s gala from Czechoslovakia 
has been better arranged than last year’s from France, 
and no doubt it will prove more successful. A number 
of feature films, documentaries, and cartoons have 
been and are being shown, not only at the New Gallery 
in London, but in Edinburgh and Dundee. Here is 
our introduction to the Czech film; and if one takes 
away from it no indelible memories, the general 
impression is of honest interesting work. 

All the films I have seen show a single purpose : 
the rebuilding of a new nationalism shattered by war, 
and a tendency in that reconstruction to look towards 
Russia. Men Without Wings tells the familiar talc 
of Resistance, but with the detail and the emotional 
shades that our own fictions have necessarily lacked. 
The Stolen Frontier deals with the Sudetzniand i0 
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a fine use of landscapes and a steady rather 
than a brilliant illumination of social problems. Here 


of uprightness. _ occasionally does ‘“ social 
realism” flap its ears. No doubt the Hungarian 
landlords of the Tatras were bestially idiotic: alas, 
The Warning fails to make them convincingly such. 
On the other hand this film gives a well-documented 
and attractive picture of Slovak peasant life. Well- 
documented—all these pieces are that ; they take one 
back, in purpose and technique, to the war-years when 
English films found a footing on not dissimilar ground. 
Everything we have seen at the New Gallery has been 
solid, honest, engrossing.- But a little lacking in 
imaginative purpose ? That may come. The crackle 
of satire in a short cartoon called “‘ The Chimney 
Sweep” stirred me more, I must admit, than the 
Festival’s bigger guns. 

At the Tatler, supporting The Stone Flower, which 
I reviewed last week, will be found a British docu- 
mentary, The Bridge, which in Russian manner 
depicts the enormous effort of a starving J 
community in the hills to re-establish the railway 
linking it with the rest of the country and with food. 
This is one of the few extended glimpses we. have 
had of post-war Europe ; it is painfully moving. Here, 
so far as their strength allows it, people are building 
houses and bridges—wooden houses and bridges— 
with a will. And among the armies of suffering these 
hopeful people, I suppose, are well off. 

The new French film at the Curzon, nine years old 
and dealing with the other war, was hardly worth 
resuscitating. Not that it isn’t well enough made in 
an academic manner, but it snails its way through 
one blameless and admirably photographed scene 
after another, accomplishing little more than its own 
dramatics. Noel-Noel’s unpretentiously charming 
La Cage aux Rossignols—the original French version, 
seen some months ago at the Tatler—not only supports 
Le Déserteur but runs away with the honours. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Death’s Jest-Book is one of the curiosities of litera- 
ture. It cannot be called a great play, yet it is un- 
questionably a great poem. A magnificent display of 
poetic fireworks, it is also a deeply original expression 
of the extreme Idealist position. Like Goya in his 
Capriccios, Biichner in his two great tragedies, Bridges 
in his Testament of Beauty, Beddoes intended his last 
play to bear witness to his considered view of human 
existence. If I mention Biichner rather than Words- 
worth in this context that is because the intellectual 
relationship of Beddoes to Biichner is so striking, and 


~ both belonged to the Liberal Revolutionary movement 


and lived simultaneously in Zurich, which was quite 
a small place in the 1830’s. The end of these men of 
genius was desperate, but Death’s est-Book and 
Woyzeck are evidence that they embraced Despair, 

instead of simply giving way to it. The distinction 
is a real one because it involves an act of faith—in this 
case the paradoxical belief that death is a form of 
existence preferable to life. The death to which each 
tended, in his last play, is far more a temporal life on 
a plane parallel to’ that of earth—the life of ecstatic, 
ironic or vengeful spirits possessed of a power denied 
them here below : something far more like the Hades 
of classical mythology than the Heaven of Christianity. 
Like other highly conscious people whose emotions 
are too exorbitant ever to receive satisfaction, Beddoes 
never got far enough outside himself to perceive the 
impossibility of his claim: a state of affairs that I 
take to have been complicated by his abnormal sexual 
proclivities. People like this are very often Per- 
fectionists. Struggling through fragment after 
dramatic fragment, Beddoes ended by perfecting a 
single character: the pure Revolutionary, the man 
who feels in the ill-balanced structure of society a 
reflection of his own inner conflict. Like the neurotic 
who goes abroad in order to get away from himself, 
the sinister heroes of Beddoes “change” their 
environment, by way of murder, rape, fratricide, and 
other extreme behaviour, in a vain attempt to change 
themselves. Isbrand, in Death’s Fest-Book, is the 
one complete success of the English Romantic 
Revival, in the sphere of dramatic character-drawing ; 
and he differs profoundly from his Jacobean forebears 
in the wholeheartedness of his contempt for life. 
One of the main problems of “ realising ” this play 
is the difficulty of combining, in a consistent dramatic 
whole, the decorative, Baroque poetry, and its dis- 
tracting coruscations of imagery, with the intellectual 
progress of the theme. No conception of the play 
which proceeds on blood-and-thunder lines can hope 
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to do justice to Beddoes’s complex vision. It is this 
difficulty, rather than the morbidity of the plot or 
the length of its treatment, which has prevented 
Death’s Jest-Book from ever reaching the stage. It 
was brave of the B.B.C. to have accepted the challenge 
thfown out by this defiant work of genius; but the 
fell moment has arrived at which I can no longer 
avoid saying that in my view the broadcast was a 
really impressive failure, the kind of utter calamity 
which remains in the memory as an outstanding 
example of artistic ineptitude. I hasten to add that 
Christopher Hassall, who made the adaptation, can 
scarcely be held responsible for the near-nonsense a 
cast of capable, byt obviously bewildered, actors made 
of the play. Futile to look for points at which the 
production went off the rails: it was never on them. 
Though Napoleonically abridged (the original is 
longer than Hamlet), the text as it stood might have 
been rendered intelligible. Taken at a mad gallop, 
in the peach-fed style of the Old Surrey Theatre, 
it did not stand a chance. Recalling Mr. Nugent 
Monck’s wonderful production of Beddoes’s The 
Second Brother at the Maddermarket Theatre, I 
cannot believe this hideous miuddle was unavoidable. 
Better to leave Beddoes severely alone than fling him 
at us in this thoughtless fashion. 
Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 


THE NEW MAURIAC 


Oklahoma! at Drury Lane is the most buoyant 
spectacle we have been treated to since Massine’s 
Le Beau Danube, and I hope to say a little more 
about it next week. Now I must concentrate on 
Less Than Kipd at the Arts Theatre. Though this is 
neither so masterly a play nor so well acted as 
M. Mauriac’s previous work, The Intruder, it is a 
profoundly interesting drama, on a totally different 
level than any other modern play in London. 

M. Mauriac in his novels has always limited himself 
to a few themes: he works in depth not in extent. 
And his second play is close to the first in plot. 
Instead of a widow surrendering a young man to her 
daughter, there is a girl of twenty-seven surrendering 
her fiancé to her seventeen-year-old sister. In each 
case the traditional triangle is made more agonising 
by being set within a family circle ; and in each case 
the commanding figure is not one of the three but a 
sinister middle-aged man—in The Intruder a sort of 
spoiled priest, in Less Than Kind the father of the two 
girls. And in each case this commanding figure 
really turns the triangle into a square, for he is all 
the more exigent and effective because his love is 
not overtly or consciously sexual. The world of 
M. Mauriac’s imagination is as turbid as the Greek 
myths of Oedipus and Phaedra. 
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When Elizabeth de Virelade gives up her fiancé, 
Alan, it is not because she knows her loves him ; 
ik is because she fears her sister will herself, and 


: 
: 
I 


i 


daughter are excluded from they long for it and 
fail to inspire it (he has already been deserted 
wife); and the love i 
selfish. 

The play seems to " 
predecessor for several reasons: no character i 
tremendous as the spoiled priest; no 
relieves the misery with the of the 
pair in The Intruder ; and there is 
the sultry, pine-scented landscape. Less Than Ki 
is classical in its bareness: it is a drama entirely of 
the human heart. The dialogue is intensely concen- 
trated, the awareness of the characters acute and 
absorbing, the intelligence of the whole affair amazing. 


| 


strikes me as too restless and noisy; in the second 
act he allows the play to dwindle into a series 
of fat scenes such as Bernstein might write, ivi 

the conflict of its fineness. He is not very well served 
by his cast. Mr. Ralph Truman as the father is 
excellent most of the time ; and Miss Annabel Maule 
plays the younger sister very thoughtfully, though 
she does not bring out her youthfulness, making her 
sophisticated instead of merely tough. Miss Margaret 
Diamond, who shows power as Elizabeth, fails entirely 
to suggest her purity and high moral refinement ; 
and Mr. David Peel makes little of Alan. He is too 
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him to write, and perhaps wants to write, than anything 
else since the Viola Concerto: a music of direct 
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entirely in agreement with Zilliacus’ analysis, 
in his article ‘ Europe To-day,’ of the problem which 
It is futile to speak as though the only 
in Europe were either Communism or 
Democracy and to base our policy on the 
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Philip II 
by EDGAR MAASS 

A thrilling story by Edgar Maass of 
the tumultuous times of the last 
flowering of the Middle Ages. Eliza- 
beth of England, Hi of Navarre, 
William of } 
vantes are smong the colou 
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McSORLEY’S WONDERFUL 
SALOON 
by Joseph Mitchell 
(Stories from the New Yorker) 


“‘ Joseph Mitchell does not moralise ; he 
calmly observes and succinctly notes 
down. He never scores off his subjects. 
His wit is devoid of the smallest hint of 
patronage . . . something more im- 
portant than a very funny book.’’—Peter 
Quennell in the Daily Mail. 8s 6d net 


NO GOLD ON MY SHOVEL 
by ifan Edwards 


The authentic voice of an industrial 
worker who finds joy in his work. 


Shortly 7s 6d net 


WILLIAM GODWIN 
by George Woodcock 


Recognised by every critic as important 
and timely and reviewed in all three 
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have suggested above. But it would save time and 
trouble to recognise that fact now! 
House of Commons. K. Zr.1acus 


Sm,—I hope the public will not be led by the good 


on future of 
number of very 
continues “ I 

reconstruction of 
capacity 
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She must, 
therefore, build Coal 
should be retained—after the requirements of existing 
industry in the Western countries has been satisfied— 
to manufacture more valuable finished products. 

Then one must ask: “Who is to do the work in 
these new steel industries in France and Belgium ?” 
What are the people going to do in the towns from 
which the plants are removed? It is no answer to 
say that France and Belgium would import German 
labour. They will have to do that anyhow for their 
own industry and there is clearly a very narrow limit 
to the German minority they will accept. Finally 
what is to happen to all the ancillary workers in the 
Ruhr towns—the shopkeepers, the tram drivers and 
the school teachers? Will the Western Allies take 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
S1r,—Critic’s comment on the retention of corporal 
punishment in our schools plays on the susceptibilities 
those i 


i 
: 
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: 


seen a8 @ serene, just, and invincible demi-god, 
removed from human contact, taking up and putting 
down his puppets according to their day-to-day 


But the system is based on greed. Said to be sound, 
the system has been devised without regard to the 
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it and who have to work it, for the truth is that the 
system cannot be tolerated by anyone, young or old, 
who has a sense of justice. 

The defects of the system make an impressive list :-— 


(@) The whole of the community is swept into 
the maelstrom of catch-as-catch-can. Amorality 
in the sphere of personal economic advancement 


(6) Natural behaviour is impossible for pressure 
is constant. Increased nervous tension results. 

(c) Nothing but demure perfection may pass 
unnoticed. An iron curtain develops betweer 
staff and boys. 

(d) The boy discerns that the system plays with 
him as ball. 

(e) The system cannot be operated impartially. 

(f) Assessment varies from teacher to teacher. 

(g) The system impels designation, a foolish 


(A) It is a system of laudation and defamation, 
both of ill effect, both false. 

(ij) Multitudinous offences against few rewards 
means blocking together of slight with serious 
offences. 

(j) Sponsored in fair words as a system of 
privilege for all who can make the grade, and 
granted that the cream will always rise, the system 
reveals itself in practice mainly as one for the 
punishment of petty offence, for the deprivation 
of the majority, for the privilege and reward of 
sycophants and spineless nonentitics. 

It is not surprising that such a system arouses 
revulsion, resentment and mistrust. It is not 
surprising that the Curtis Committee found un- 
happiness in institutions. Nor is it surprising that a 
recent poll of approved schools showed a majority in 
favour of the retention of corporal punishment, 
the cleaner, less vicious, less disturbing system with 
rewards to the vast majority as and when available. 

CHARLES RAWSTHORNE 


WRITERS AND THE STATE 

Sir,—Without exception your contributors in 
discussing the position of the young writer to-day 
assume that the practice of journalism interferes with 
the production of literature. It is true that journalism 
is very often a school of cheap finish, but Stephen 
Gwyn has these interesting comments in his Life of 
Goldsmith : “‘ The habit of writing much is in itself a 
training, like a pianist’s or a billiard player’s. The 
test is whether a man can retain a feeling for finish 
that is not cheap and a habit of gradually accumulating 


sense of the general argument in Keep Left into other characteristics of the humans who live under thought .. . the difficulty is to keep a merzin of 
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336 : 
reserve which is not expended from day to day. Yet 


from that margin Goldsmith drew in four years his 
Vicar of Wakefield and his Traveller.” 

To the discipline of writing much one may add the 
discipline of day-to-day contact with the reading 
public. This, at the very least, encourages self- 
criticism. Think. of the number of unnecessary 
sonnets we should have beem spared had Wordsworth 
been subject to that discipline. 

While the problem is so vast as to require a re- 
writing in modern terms of Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy, there are two aspects of the whole situation 
about which I am sure your readers would welcome 
Me. Mortimer’s comments. 

(1) How, in the midst of so many levelling forces, to 
preserve the individuality which is the characteristic 
of the creative artist. Whether we like it or not this 
does suggest a certain antithesis between the artist 
and the planned society. 

(2) Assuming that the greatest art is that which gives 
the most comprehensive view, how is the writer to 
dea! with a situation in which knowledge has so vastly 
accumulated as to make specialisation inevitable ? 

Hunter DIAcK 


SCOTTISH OUTLOOK 

S1r,—The writer of the article, “‘ Scottish Outlook,” 
in your issue of April 19th, does not appear to be 
altogether well-informed about the history and the 
background of the Scottish Home Rule movement. 
His statement that “before the war Scottish 
Nationalism in all its facets was a dilettante movement 
of undergraduates and cranks in factory-made tartans ” 
is somewhat notably wide of the mark. Its appearance 
in a Socialist paper is particularly surprising. 

The truth is that, until recent years, the demand for 
Home Rule has come, in the main, from the Left. It 
was an important plank in the platform of Keir 
Hardie’s Scottish Labour Party, the mother of the 
I.L.P, It was raised in Pariiament at least nineteen 
times between 1887 and 1929, in all cases by Labour 
or Radical M.P.s. Though opposed by the Con- 
servatives, it had the support of a majority of Scottish 
members on all occasions except the first. The last 
Scottish Home Rule Bill was introduced by the 
Rev. James Barr, Labour M.P. for an industrial 
division of Lanarkshire. 

It was generally believed in Scotland up to the 
time of the last General Election that the Labour 
Party was, in fact, pledged to Home Rule, and the 
belief has been repeatedly used to suggest that the 
appearance of candidates of the Scottish National 
Party was a mere wanton splitting of the vote for 
self-government., Most of the older Labour M.P.s. 
are, in fact, convinced Home Rulers, as were practically 


- 


pe ha per i na established 
the Party’s supremacy in Scotland. 


the demand not only for political autonomy but even 
for Scottish control of the nationalised industries and 
services inside Scotland. It is felt that the whole 


simply has no time to consider the Scottish point of view. 


Unfortunately, neither Mr. Attlee nor Sir Stafford 

Cripps, both of whorn addressed the conference, found 

time to deal with such problems—neglect of which 

may nevertheless have a deep effect on the future 

prospects of the Scottish Labour Movement.  R. 
Glasgow. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Sir,—I was not a little astonished to read in Mr. 
Laski’s review of my abridgement of Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, that I had omitted important 
sections of the original without any indication of the 
omissions, that I had misjudged Tocqueville’s analysis 
of the American Presidency, and that I had failed to 
give the essential facts about the writing of the book. 
The first of these criticisms is a matter of fact, the 
second and third are a matter of opinion—or perhaps 
of policy. 

First then, for the matter of fact. Mr. Laski states, 
without qualification, that I have “ left out” fourteen 
important sections of the original. The contrary is 
true. Every one of the sections to which Mr. Laski 
refers are to be found in my abridgement. 

In seven of these fourteen instances nothing in the 
original has been omitted. In the other seven cases, 
I have omitted—after all, this is an abridgement— 
some lines. Altogether these sections which Mr. 
Laski says I have omitted take up 82 pages in the 
Reeves’ edition which I have used; my omissions 





The New Statesman and Nation, May 10, 1947 
come to 16 pages. I should add that in every case I 
have indicated omissions with the customary dots. 

The matters of opinion call for briefer notice. I am 
surprised to find the author of a book on the American 
Presidency insisting that the President is “ inher- 
ently ”. weak ; suggesting that Polk, for instance, was 


a weak President ; and admitting a series of excep- 


tions which seem to me wholly to disprove his con- 


- tention. As to the failure of my introduction to 


explain why Tocqueville came to America, what he 
did here, and how he wrote his book, it is sufficient, 
I think, to repeat what I said in that introduction— 
that Pierson’s Tocqueville and Beaumont in America 
and Bradley’s new two-volume edition of Tocqueville 
had adequately covered that ground, and I saw no 
need to summarise their findings. 
Henry STEELE COMMAGER 
Columbia or New York City. 
writes: “I owe Professor 
Comer an epee Hoa He is right, and I am 
a wrong, about the passages I mentioned. 
; he is pary, — for Scekenes Ge mistakes, since 
he has sccleices t which it is a 
d satin to compare his abridgement 
waht the original. In any case, the principles on 
which the abridgement is made have the result that 
Professer has reduced the 75 chapters 
of Volume Two in Reeves’ translation to thirteen 
chapters, and this has been achieved by leaving 
out passages of the utmost impertance in illustrating 
Tocqueville’s philosophy and prophetic power 
“JT do not agree that a reference to Bradley’s 
edition of Tocqueville and to Pierson’s- remarkable 
book justify the lacunae in the introduction. First 
of all, neither of them is easily accessible, in this 
_country at least; secondly, the purpose of an 
abridgement is to save the reader from searches 
outside its pages. 
“On the nature of the American Presidency, I 
regret to differ from an historian of Professor 
’s eminence. But that is not an issue 
which can properly be discussed in a footnote.”— 
Ed. N.S. & N.] 


THE MINERS’ FIVE-DAY WEEK 

Sir,—In your issue of May 3rd you say that the 
Reid Report insisted on a five-day week as an 
essential of technical efficiency. 

You omit to state that it had to be a “ five-day 
working week of eight hours per shift for underground 
mine workers ” and not a seven and a half hours as at 
present. 

I was a signatory of the Reid Report and I believe 
all my colleagues would agree with me that five days 
of eight hours would have greatly helped to avoid the 
reduction in output which everyone now fears and 
which this country cannot bear. AUSTIN KIRKUP 

Morton House, Fence Houses, Co. Durham. 
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The brilliant writing that went 
into The Heart of fade, and the 
historical learning that went into 
Sefior Madariaga’s earlier studies 
of Columbus and Cortes, are here 
combined in a work which will 
be generally regarded as his 
most important. 
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“This novel is uniquely wel- 
come both for its subject & 
for the added knowledge it 
gives us of one of the most 
civilised, informed & com- 
passionate women of our 
time ”’ Jennie Lee says in her 
foreword. 7/6 


former Berlin correspondent + 
for the “New York Herald 


This book describes, analyses 
& criticises the basic Allied 
policy toWards Germany. No 
one who is uneasy about the 
state of the world today can 
afford to neglect it. 7/6 
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an abstracted fashion the efforts of a skipper to 
reach a brother on — ae + 
boathook ; “ "t to me about love, because I 
have suffered it, ought 
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I take this from Dialstone Lane : 
“Tve her,” said Mrs. Chalk triumphantly. 
“ Oh!” said Mr. Chalk. 
* didn’t want to come at first,” said Mrs. 
Chalk. ‘‘ She’d half promised to go to Mrs. Morris. 


“You're not listening ! ” she cried. 
“Yes, 1am; goon, my dear,” said Mr. Chalk. 
“« What did I say she left her last place for, then ?” 
lady. Me. Chalk sarted. He had 
of his wife’s voice and that was all. 
at her leaving,” 
wonder to you was 
that a decent girl should have stayed there so 


” 


Chalk th : 
I have quoted only the overture to the gruelling 
hazards of Mr. Chalk’s relations with his wife ; 
Jacobs has all Fielding’s gift, which came from 
the stage, for capping situation with situa- 
tion, for never letting sleeping dogs lie. Two 
things will strike us about that passage: first, 
the lack of conventional facetiousness. Facetious- 
mess gets shriller and lighter; humour sinks 
deeper and deeper into its ribald and wicked 
boots. The other point is that the extreme 
elaboration of Jacobs’s wit, the reléntlessness of 
his innuendo, are applied to the traditional 
subjects of the English music-hall: the mother- 
in-law, the knowing widow, the fulminating wife 
and the henpecked husband, the man who can’t 
pass a pub. pe black eyes, man-handling, 
horseplay, stealing of people’s clothes, assuming 
disguises, changing names, spreading lying 
rumours, the persecution of one man by his 
mates for a lark, are the common coin. A man 
in love is fair game. Bad language is never 
given verbatim, but it is never let pass. (The 
old jokes about swearing are given a new polish. 
Mr. Reed quotes this jewel: “ The 
langwidge ’e see fit to use was a’most as much as 
I could answer.” Only Mark Twain’s Missis- 
sippi boatmen could equal that). The laziness 

the working-man is another stock joke which, 
in spite of political pressure, has not yet died ; 
indeed only the false teeth joke is missing. The 
feminine side of the mixture is conventional 
music-hall too. There is no sex. There is no 
hint of illicit love. With this goes a low opinion 
of married love. Young girls are pretty, tidy, 
heartless and always deceptively grave. 
flirt. They terrorise with their caprices like 
any Millamant. They outwit everyone. It is 
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their brief moment. Presently they will become 
mothers of ten squalling kids ; and their husbands 
will be beating them ; or they will become strong- 
willed monsters, the scolds of the kitchen, the 
touchy and jealous Grundys of the parlour. 

Material of this kind dates when it is used 
realistically and it would be simple to show that 
Jacobs draws the working-class and the lower 
middle-class as they were before even the 90s; 
and treats them as comics for reasons that are, 
unconsciously, political. It is certain that Polly 
and Kipps, for example, are greater characters 
than the Nightwatchman or thick-headed knock- 
abouts like Ginger Dick, simply because Wells 
relates them to something larger than themselves. 
That is to attribute no artistic falsity to Jacobs’s 
characters; they are merely limited and within 
those limits they are perfect. Jacobs’s general 
impression of the poor is: sound ; the psychology 
of sailors, shopkeepers and so on is exact. And 
one important aspect of working-class character, 
or at any rate of male character when very ordinary 
men are thrown together, is strongly brought 
out and justifies his intricate plots from Nature ; 
I refer to the observation that the rapid, oblique 
leg-pulling talk, with its lies and bland assertions 
which no one believes, is part of the fine male 
art of cutting a figure and keeping your end up. 
The plots in Jacobs are the breath of the 
fantasticating life of men. They are superior 
to the plots of a writer like O. Henry. They 
spring naturally from the wits of the characters 
as trickery comes naturally to cardsharpers ; 
they seem to pour off the tongue. 

The flavour and the skill of Jacobs are of 
course all in the ing of the ta‘k. At first 
sight the talk looks like something merely funny 
in itself; but Jacobs had the art of adding the 
obstacle of character to narrative : 

“ Come here,” said the mate sternly. 
The boy came towards him. 


“What were you saying about the skipper ?” 
demanded the other, 

“* I said it wasn’t cargo he was after,” said Henry. 

“* Oh, a lot you know about it ! ” said the mate. 

Henry scratched his leg but said nothing. 

“ A lot you know about it!” repeated the mate 
in rather a disappointed tone. Henry scratched 
“the other leg. 

“ Don’t me hear you talking about your 
superior oOfficer’s affairs again,” said the mate 

. “ Mind that!” 

“No sir,” said the boy humbly. 
business, of course.” 

“What ain’t your business?” said the mate 
carel 


* His,” said Henry. . 

There is no doubt that Jacobs is one of the 
supreme craftsmen of the short story. It is 
extraordinary that he should have brought such 
pellucid economy to material that was, on the 
face of it, stuff for schoolboys or the Halls ; 
but in doing so, he transformed it. The comic 
spirit was perhaps his thwarted poetry. He 
knew his limits. The only carelessness or rather 
the only indifference in his work appears in his 
novels. Of these A Master of Craft suggests 
a partial attempt at the Mean Street realism of 
the period ; and a desire to go beyond his range ; 
it contains a lady-killing skipper—instead of the 
usual skipper-killing lady—and he is, for Jacobs, 
an ugly character. Jacobs shows his wounds a 
little in this book ; but, for some reason, he slips 
back into his shell. I think we may be glad he 
decided to remain in the ivory fo’c’sle. The 
artificial, the almost pastoral Jacobs of Dialstone 
Lane is more satisfying. The spring sunlight 
of pure malice and self-possessed sentiment 
gleams on this story about three gullible towns- 
men who dream of going to sea; and the story 
has two immortally awful wives in it: the 
oppressed and the oppressor. But it is a major 
error in the plot that the dream voyage actually 
takes place. Jacobs would never have been so 
slapdash in a short story. On the other hand, 
there is a graciousness in this book, something 
bright and sparkling like a newly painted boat, 
and we must be grateful to Mr. Reed for reviving 
it. V. S. PritcHetTr 


“Tt ain’t my 
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THE 1945 ELECTION 


The British General Election of 1945. By 
R. B. McCaLtum and ALISON READMAN. 
Oxford University Press. 183. 


Bernard Shaw described British democracy as 
a big balloon which came down to earth every 
five years or so; in this metaphor a general © 
election is the process which permits six hundred 
men and women to elbow their way into the 
basket for the next five years’ ride. Picturesque 
allusions to our electoral system (whether in 
adulation or derision) are more common than 
attempts to analyse it or describe it systematically. 
This is natural enough when.one considers the 
difficulty of presenting in systematic form any- 
thing so empirical. Yet even the British have 
their occasional bouts of political introspection, 
resulting in Reform Bills and similar disturbances, 
and even when they feel no such impulse are 
often called upon to expound their electoral 
system to foreigners. This gets the British into 
awkward predicaments. One such predicament 
arose lately in the British Zone of Germany, 
where Control Commission political officers have 
had the task of explaining to the Germans why 
they should vote for individual candidates rather 
than for party lists, and why they should so 
arrange their voting system that the parties which 
get more votes will be over-represented and 
those with less votes under-represented. After 
months of explanation the Germans are as 
politely incredulous as ever about the whole 
thing. 

Two members of Nuffield College have per- 
formed a great service by attempting to state as 
factually as possible what happens when the 
British have a general election ; or rather, what 
happened last time they had one, for the course 
of events is in some ways different every time the 
balloon comes down to earth. I would not say 
that their book will make it easier to sell the 
British electoral system to foreign countries. 
After all, the advantages of our system are 
empirical and might not operate in a different 
set of circumstances: for instance in Germany, 
where the relations between the parties are of an 
altogether more rigid and uncompromising kind. 
And its disadvantages have a universal validity. 
But the book, if it will not persuade, should at 
least make the task of explaining less confused 
and painful than it has been so far. It is even 
possible that after another two or three dozen of 
such examinations the British themselves may 
begin to seek ways of making their electoral 
system more scientific, if that can be done without 
impairing its convenience. 

Most studies of the relation between votes cast 
and Parliamentary seats gained have come from 
specialists in proportional representation. Mr. 
McCallum and Miss Readman are not making 
out any case for P.R. Their conclusions, backed 
by Mr. D. E. Butler’s careful statistical examina- 
tion in an appendix of the relation of seats to 
votes, are the other way. Even so, they offer only 
a probability, not a certainty, that the party which 
polls the most votes will get the largest number 
of seats. It is surprising to learn that in the 
English counties the Conservative majority over 
Labour of three seats was based on a minority of 
votes (4,412,000 to Labour’s 4,606,000). Mr. 
Butler concludes that though this sort of thing 
can happen, it can happen only within limits : 

If the unfairness of unequal constituencies is 
removed, a major party receiving a given per- 
centage of votes can be guaranteed to win a given 
percentage of seats, with a margin of error not 
greater than 20 or 30. Certainly the lamentations 
of those who suggest that it is possible for a party 
with 40 per cent of the votes to triumph over a 
party with 50 per cent are falsified. In 1935 a 
party with a I per cent majority could be guaranteed 
to defeat its rival. In 1945, with greater unfairness 
arising from the unequal size of Constituencies, the 
figure rose to 3 per cent. In the future, given an 
equalising redistribution and a continuance of the 
two-party system, it is believed that a party which 
gets only 2 per cent more of the total votes than its 
rival will have an absolute Parliamentary majority. 

. Within reasonable limits, when the system is 


called upon to return to power the party which 


commands the most votes inthe country as & whole, 


it will very rarely fail to do so. 


nr uhort, the vysben feist the “complete gamble” 
that it has been made out to be. But a gamble it 
remains. 

Leaving tide constinienal snecuten: there 
is a lot to be learned about British political 
behaviour from the election of 1945. . The 
electorate was by no means apathetic. Yet it 


‘was not excitable, and attempts to stampede it 


were a failure. There were Churchill’s “Gestapo” 
broadcast,’ his triumphal tour and “ national ” 
claims, and the “ Gauleiter Laski” stunts ; none 
of these, in the outcome, can have had ee 
stantial effect. Where were the khaki election, 
““Hang the Kaiser,” the Zinovieff Letter, the 
Savings Bank scare? Where were the fireworks of 
yesteryear ? Observers on both sides commented 
on the quietness of the electors, their unemotional 
response. Some misread it as apathy, but those 
Labour Party observers who took it for a critical 
and judicial attitude seem to ‘have been right, 
for in the end 73 per cent of the electorate voted 
—in spite of the wartime shifting of population 
which had reduced the number of effective voters 
by perhaps six per cent. Perhaps the use of radio 
for political debate, cutting out mass emotion, 
had something to do with the popular attitude. 
But even at meetings it was noticed that invective 
was rarer and paid only doubtful dividends. 
Electors were markedly bored and irritated by 
** personalities,” side issues, and attempts to rake 
up the past of candidates or parties. observers 
noted that audiences at meetings tended to be 
thoughtful, attentive, and interested, and particu- 
larly keen at question time. Questions were 
designed to elicit information rather than embarrass 
the speaker. Some observers likened them to 
questions at an Adult Education class rather than 
to those of a political meeting of the old sort... . 
Thus a rather subdued mode of oratory was imposed 
on speakers by their audiences. 


There are fashions in electioneering technique, 
and the fashion this time was for sobriety. The 
Labour Party (Mr. McCallum and Miss Readman 
note) had taken endless pains to warn the elec- 
torate against stunts, and apparently its attempt 
at inoculation was a success. There are more 
ways than one of explaining the Labour victory ; 
but looked at in one way, it was the victory of a 
prepared and formulated programme over a 
technique of electioneering improvisation. It is 
hard to believe that this lesson will have no 
lasting effect. Can it be that the stampeding 
method, so often irresistible, has had its day ? 
Parliamentary candidates are another subject 
which Mr. McCallum and Miss Readman explore 
far enough to make one want it explored further. 
So little is known about candidates as a class. 
Where do they come from ? What enables—and 
what, for the matter of that, imduces—a man to 
stand for Parliament? Shaw, remarking that 
“the voters have no real choice of candidates ” 
(quite true, if we leave out the diminishing 
minority of voters who are indifferent to party), 
appealed for the invention of a fool-proof test 
Which would enable candidates for office to be 
graded into panels according to their suitability 
for various grades of employment. This was 
before the expansion of psychiatry in the Army ; 
to-day Mr. Shaw would no doubt be more 
careful lest the Selection of Personnel Branch 
might take him seriously. But the Nuffield 
investigators also hanker after psychological light : 


There are members of the same occupations in 
both the opposing parties, and it would require a 
further psychological explanation to discover why 
some members are on what must appear the wrong 
side from their class or material point of view. This 
is no doubt still beyond the possibilities of sociology, 
but it would be at least as interesting to know how 
many members had been only children, hated their 
mothers, or were bullied at school, as to know 
whether they were non-ferrous metal workers. 


Even the conventional kinds of information about 
candidates they find scarce, and as they had 
access to all the sources except local gossip, it is 
fair to assume that the electorate. was not much 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 10, 1947 
better informed. Here is a field for study. After 


all (as American practice recognises) the choice 
of candidates is as influential a part of the demo- 
cratic process as the election itself. 

JoHN MIDGLEY 


A LATE LARK 


William Ernest Henley. By Jerome Hamit- 
TON Bucxiey. Princeton Umiversity Press. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 16s. 

Neatly folded and tucked inside .a shilling 
pee ceeret a edition (1898) of Se $ essay on 
Burns, reprinted from “‘ The Centenary Burns,” 
is a page from THE New STATESMAN of January 
29th, 1921. It is a review of Henley’s Poems. 

“ Henley,” it begins; “‘ Henley was a master of 
the vainglorious phrase. He was Pistol with a 
style. He wrote in order to be overheard.” The 
review ends: “ We need not count him among 
the sages, but literature has also room for sight- 
seers, and Henley will have a place among them 
for many years to come.” 

Some of the years have come, and we need not 
strive to rescue Henley from this relegation by 
Robert Lynd. Mr. Jerome Hamilton Buckley’s 
study, it is true, would exalt Henley into a 
philosopher with a message still worth heeding— 
belief in the individual unconquerable soul. In 
the properly conditioned mood we can s0 
regard him. He is recitable on lonely vigils ; in 
crowds he gives, as Robert Lynd implies, only 
Pistol’s panache. Mr. Buckley finds him useful 
as a scourge of decadents. 

Henley furthered the eo philosophy of the 
Victorian activists. eir forerunner Byron 
suited the deed to the word, but Tennyson, 
Tupper (“ Fer sloth yieldeth not happiness: the 
bliss of a spirit is action”), Carlyle, Browning, 
Arnold of Rugby, were comparatively sedentary, 
and Henley himself immobile. Like Stevenson, 
his coadjutor, he had to be content with doing his 
best to see that “* manliness ” ‘was in other men. 
His poems, between the twitterings, are alternately 
calls to accion. «ad speeches for a stoic’s deathbed. 
Such poetry is no icager popular. We take it for 

ec that men will rise to the occasion, and 
after 1914 defiance of death became a vulgar 
gesture. 

For the possible loss to literature in heroic 
poetry there is a less acceptable explanation. The 
tubercular germ is not so active. Dr. L. J. 
Moorman can suggest a correlation between the 
decline of power in contemporary literature and 
the decrease in the prevalence of tuberculosis. 
Mr. Buckley will have none of this. He inclines, 
in the case of Henley and Stevenson, to the Adler 
concept of the “ masculine protest.” It indicates 
an ambivalence of values. ‘“‘ The will to live was 
strong, often because the fear of death was 
stronger. ra 

Call it a pearl in an oyster and Henley’s courage 
is still admirable. At twenty-five he had had 
one foot amputated and the other was in 
danger. Invictus (“ Out of the night that 
covers me .. .”) celebrated his emergence from 
hospital. It must be read in that context, but the 
spirit of “‘I.am the master of my fate’ supported 
him when he joined in the fray of London literary 
journalism. A doughty foe of the. decadents, 
crossing swords with the great Wilde himself— 
that is the role in which Mr. Buckley likes Henley 
to appear. But a taint of jingoism has to be 
admitted; the Boer War doggerel cannot be 
ignored ; rondeaux, triolets, ballades and similar 
bric-a-brac keep turning up; the gusto, the 
robusto, the Solferino nights—can that objection- 
able young fellow Shaw have been right ? 
Henley, “‘ an Elizabethan,” he concedes, but “a 
man with an extraordinary and imposing power 
of saying things, and with nothing whatever to 
say.” Or shall we agree with Mr. Buckley that 
Long John Silver Henley led a whole generation 
of English writers away from a sterile romantic 
decadence back to the humour and realism of 
their lustier forbears ? 

We must grant him all his merits. We must be 
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the belief that much of the current quiet, behaviour that the English 
Caan ype helen wp ° ~ ae vi ence x 
q vd ; -Russian lives to run 
than to differences of politics ideology. Its in and the Russian sense of fellowship have both 
is to answer the question “ What kind contributed to an easy relationship of man with 
Sf dees ace the Sateen ie tele lives, man which reminds one of the American concep- 
as human beings?” The author, Mr. Ralph tion of democracy as social equality. This 
Parker, was Times correspondent i from expresses itself “in a myriad different ways 
1942 until a few weeks ago, and he among according to the occasion”’ just as “‘ the imper- 


, figures. JOHN. LAWRENCE 


of MILITARISM 
human Frederick the Great. By G. P. Goocn. 


Longmans, Green. 21s. f 
It is not long since we in England were first 
made aware of the German Evil as a hideous 
novelty. Now it has grown.into our lives, and 
become what is much worse—a hideous common- 


impression. The statement that students may place. But our lesson has been tardily learnt. 


That drilled chauvinism which can still breed 


hours ” needs an indication that going to church plague among the ruins is a thing of long standing, 


E 





and we need imply no homage to the rival 
chauvinism of France if we admit that the French 


junior office have seen the whole issue better. War might 


have been prevented; the Prussian principle 
might have been done away with by conciliation 
or revolution ; but it was a reality under Wilhelm 
as under Hitler, under Bismarck as under 
Wilhelm and it has been a reality quite as long 
as the British Empire. 
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For this fact Frederick the Great is responsible. 
Seen in historical perspective the clever little 
King swells strangely into a fascinating, detestable 
colossus. Yet he did not invent the Prussian 
Army ; his father did that. He did not invent 
Protestantism ; Luther and Calvin did that. He 
did not invent the Aufkidrung; that he took 
ready-made from Voltaire. Did he originate 
anything ? Apparently not. He cultivated his 
garden. But his garden turned out to include 
Silesia and a good deal of Poland. 

The special merit of Mr. Gooch’s study is that 
it makes Frederick’s triumph credible. The man 
who confronts the reader is a man destined to win 
victories. He is like the Caesar of Bernard Shaw, 
who is better than the Caesar of Shakespeare for 
that reason: you can picture him conquering 
the world. Frederick, indeed, was a very Shavian 
hero, and I am surprised that Shaw never made 
a play about him. Perhaps he would have been 
too much a mere repetition of Caesar. At any 
rate I know what the following episode sounds 
like. The.King had found a crowd gazing at a 
picture in the street. “In answer to his inquiry 
he learned that it was a caricature of himself 
grinding coffee inspired by detestation of the 
French excisemen. ‘ Hang it lower,’ came the 
order, ‘so that they can get a better view,’ and 
he drove on amid cheers. ‘That arrangement 
suits me very well, was his terse comment ; 
‘they say what they like and I do what I like,’ ” 

Frederick’s character should be viewed in 
relation to his religious and philosophical pro~ 
gress. He was brought up at an austere Calvinist 
court; he swung over, after his character had 
been moulded by that discipline, to the cynical 
French Deism of his age. He was not a Christian, 
but he was, so to speak, shaped like one. It is 
very interesting to see the constant recurrence of 
Christian imagery in his sayings and letters. 

Compare my situation next month with that of 
last December. Then the State was on its death- 
bed; ‘we were awaiting extreme unction before 
drawing the last breath. Now I am freed from 
two enemies, and my army will be encased between 
twenty thousand Russians on my right and two 
hundred thousand Turks.on my left, of whom 
twenty-six thousand Tartars are at my disposition. 

That. makes two Emperors as my acolytes, with 

whose aid I shall say a mass in the presence of the 

Queen of ge os and shall make her sing the 

De profundis. t is only joking, for in my heart 

of hearts I say with the sage: Vanity of vanities, 

all is vanity ! 

Is it possible that the Puritan singleness and 
vigour were carried over into a manhood divorced 
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from principle? Mr. Gooch describes a horrible 
event in the youth of Frederick: he tried to flee 
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quarrel was not Frederick. aaa aoe 
Prussian King was the record of a little man’s 
greatness, the record of the French author was 
the record of a great man’s littleness: What they 
quarrelled about is of no particular concern ; for 
us, accustomed to the revolt of wise men against 
Hitlerism, the point worth noting is that they did 
not quarrel about Frederick’s policies. The 
alliance between culture and Kultur was never 
broken. 

The significant thing about Frederick, indeed, 
is not his moral blackness but his mental bright- 
ness. In those days it was possible for militarism 
and enlightenment to go together—they were 
both in their way ‘“‘ progressive,’ when they 
both served a Protestant and national cause. The 
clearest thought of Europe was in Frederick’s 
camp. It was his opponents who were the bigots 
and obscurantists. But in the twentieth century 
the position is reversed, and you get the bigotry 
and obscurantism in the camp of the militarist. 
‘That means that his conquests are more horrible ; 
but the change represents progress: the evil has 
grown more deadly, but it has grown also more 
obvious. Frederick attracted Voltaire; Hitler 
antagonised Thomas Mann. The Prussian 
principle has laid waste the world, but in the 
course of its depredations it has got on the wrong 
side of all decent opinion. A myth, at least, has 
been destroyed. We no longer mistake the 
vulture for an eagle. GEOFFREY ASHE 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Beernoven : Eighth Symphony (Vienna Philharmonic 
Orch. cond. Karajan. Col. LX988-90). A fine, 
clear-cut performance, in the classical tradition of 
Weingartner, who made a corner in this symphony 
which lasted during his lifetime. Since Wagner 
pointed out that the Minuet is here the “slow” 
movement, and the Allegretto (consequently) the 
Scherzo, there has been no excuse for getting the 


Seenilen an selena easton gepeeie atiaaaineegs 


recording is easy on the ear, as well as faithful and S i 


vigorous. 

ScHUMANN : Piano Concerto (Claudio Arrau, with 
Detroit Symphony Orch. cond. Krueger. H.M.V. 
1DB6373-6). This entrancing work has had rather an 
unlucky recording history. Neither the early issue by 
Cortot, nor the more recent one by Dame Myra Hess, 
was entirely satisfactory. To my mind, the French 
pianist, Yves Nat, made the best set (not, I believe, 
published in this country). Recalling M. Arrau’s 
recording of the Carnaval, I expected great things of- 
this issue of the Concerto ; to some extent I have been 
disappointed. The glitter, incisiveness, and precision 
of M. Arrau’s performance are not in doubt; but 
something more than these qualities is needed to 
interpret a concerto which possesses much of the 
lyrical feeling, the shy intimations, of chamber music. 
It must, in fact, be played with Jove. M. Arrau—and 
the orchestra—give us everything but that, with the 
result that passages like the A flat episode in the first 
movement, and the Intermezzo, emerge empty and 
soulless. In the circumstances the Finale comes off 
best. The recording is by no means of the worst 
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C3559). 
will be familiar to many people, the March and Dance 
to fewer. The recording is remarkably good. 

SCHUBERT: Quartet in A minor, op. 29 (Phil- 
harmonia String Quartet. Col. DX1349-52). This 
“ smooth and gentle ” work (as Schwind called it) has 
been absent from the catalogues for some time, and 
its return—in a performance distinguished by restraint 
and musicianly feeling—is an occasion for rejoicing. 
Superficially ingenuous, this quartet is, in point of 
construction, quite an elaborate affair, which more 
than repays close study. It was composed during a 
period of acute depression in Schubert’s life—a 
sadness which deepened the beauty of the themes 
without giving rise to any failure of inspiration or 
treatment. Henry Holst’s violin does not appear quite 
at its best, and often stands too much out of the 
ensemble; otherwise the set has much to recommend it. 

BacH: Three Chorales, arr. Fournier (Pierre 
Fournier acc. Gerald Moore. H.M.V..DB6372). I 
cannot see much point in these arrangements. They 
have, of course, been made in very good taste; and 
it is always a pleasure to listen to the grave, steady tone 
of M. Fournier’s cello. But, beautiful as these 
chorales are, a suite of three short adagios, none of 
which has any particular connection with the others, 
does not make a very satisfactory record, though the 
actual recording is excellent. 

TaRTINI : Sonata in G minor (Alfredo Campoli and 
Eric Gritton. Decca K1531-2). The name of 
Tartini would not necessarily raise the spirits: the 
* Devil’s Trill”? is (save the mark!) a stupid piece. 
But this G minor Sonata is an altogether delightful 
thing, distinguished by arrestingly beautiful ideas. 
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‘'M. Campoli is admirable alike in style, technique and 
roundness of tone ; and the recording makes no bones 
about a texture which is always clear. On side 4 an 
Arioso by Bach (an arrangement of the Sinfonia from 
the Cantata No. 156) makes a more than usually 


DX1353). 
_Mozart: “Don Giovanni”—Madamina (Oscar 
Natzke, cond. Braithwaite. Col. DB2291). 


instance, 
he makes too little of the words. Of the three singers 
Miss Joan Cross gives the most nearly ideal perform- 


_HLM.V. C3562). It has long been obvious that Miss 


Hammond has a good voice and plenty of tempera- 
ment : her words are always clear, and the impression 
she makes is never dull. If only she would learn a 
different style, and allow the notes to come out 
naturally, instead of pushing and pulling them, and 
indulging in that terrible squeal which is the bane of 
modern sopranos! Her quiet passages are most 
enjoyable, but their effect is spoilt by angry outbursts 
of unpleasing sound in the more strenuous sections 
of these arias. 

Massenet: “ Manon”—Ah/ dispar, vision, and 





a = 


shattering assault of Signora Caniglia’s voice. 


i 


intelligent singer, but her performance in these songs 
lacks that touch of professional assurance without 
which almost all German Lieder tend to seem either 
heavy or lame. This is a great pity, for in some of 
the songs Miss Desmond rises to a level which one 
feels she ought to have been able to maintain 
throughout. 

Deities: “ Lakmé”—Bell Song (Gwen Catley, 
with orch. cond. Stanford Robinson. H.M.Y. 
Bos41). A startlingly accurate and pleasing per- 
formance. The last soprano to record this very 


taxing aria—Mme. Lily Pons—may be more sure of | 


herself in coloratura; but Miss Catley has, to my 


341 
mind, a much tetter idea.of how this music should 
sound. 

Werner: “Der Freischiitz”—Durch die Walder 
(Richard Tauber with orch. Parlophone RO20551). 
Apart from the Gigli, this is about the best vocal 
record on my list. Mr. Tauber gives a remarkably 
fine, authoritative performance, quite free from the 
vulgarities: which so often mar his style, and the 
recording is good. I add here that the Cetra company, 
whose records used to be issued in this country by 
Parlophone, has brought out in recent years a number 
of good recordings of the tenor, Tagliavini. This 
young Italian possesses a voice of the highest quality 
and appears, from his manner of singing, to be ‘a 
musician of sensibility. His control, his mezza voce, 
and his beautifully round tone make his operatic 
recordings a most enviable possession. It is to be 
hoped that Parlophone will find means to issue these 
here, and generally to renew their connection with 
Cetra for our benefit. 

Griec: I love Thee, and RACHMANINOFF: Floods 
of Spring (Marjoric Lawrence, acc. Ivor Newton. 
Decca M6o2). I can see no excuse whatever for the 
shapeless way in which Miss Lawrence chooses to 
sing the opening phrase of J love Thee. There is 
every reason for not sentimentalising this song. 
Floods of Spring comes off rather better—chiefiy, I 
think, because the elaborate accompaniment is most 
beautifully played. 

TRADITIONAL SONGS: The Oyster Girl, The One- 
Eyed Riley, The Wild Rover, Pleasant and Delightful 
(Robert Irwin, with chorus and Wynford Reynold’s 
Sextet. H.M.V. B9523-4). These songs, which are 
indeed “ pleasant and delightful,” as well as funny, 
were edited by Francis Collinson and Francis Dillon 
for the well-known B.B.C. feature, Country Magazine. 
Mr. Irwin sings them with taste and gusto, but I do 
not personally much care for the synthetic accom- 
paniments. A piano is almost always preferable in 
cases like this. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Bevin Boy. By Derek Acnew. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d° 


A haphazard slice out of the serving generation was 
diverted through a lack of foretaste and reconsider- 
ateness, and left to find its feet in the most segregate 
section of the community. The first Bevin Boy 
to tell the tale here gives us a good sample of the 
elements that got to grips in this sociological turn- 
round. He recalls the closing of French and Italian 
markets, the fall in output and man-power, the 
Government’s neglect of the situation. The Bevin 
scheme started three years later, and raised two issues : 
were the Boys on a par with the Services ; how would 
they react? An official shyness to meet the first issue 

















Their Majesties The King and Queen 


EDINBURGH 
24 AUG — 13 SEPT 


International Festival 
of Music and Drama 


in association with the ; . 
Arts Council of Great Britain fictional, educational, documen- 
sl pea nace men EA (‘Anadin ’ relieves 
Glyndebourne (Verdi, Mozart); leased in the previous month. It headaches, colds 
Old Vie Theatre Company; Compagui is independent, impartial, and ond dental poin) 
Jouvet, Paris; Sadler’s W: ; the only publication of this com- " 
ne Vi Vi and Foreign Orchestras includ- prehensively detailed and 


Orchestre 
Colonne ; Conductors, Bruno Walter, 
Paray, Barbirolli, Sargent, Szell, 
Susskind, Ian Whyte; loists and 
Chamber Music; Lotte Lehmann, 
Schnabel, Szigeti, Fournier, Primrose, 
Kathleen Ferrier, Peter Pears, Todd 
Duncan, ete. 


Tickets now available. Allinformationfrom 
merican 


Cook’s, Dean & A Express 
, or Festival ce, Music Hall, 





ompany 
George Street, Edinburgh, 2 
ee 
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A MONTHLY 
FILM 
BULLETIN 


is published by the British Film 


to the BFI Bulletin is the best 
and simplest way of keeping 
informed about films. For full 


particulars, please write to the 


BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
4 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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You can’t 
enjoy yourself 
if half 


character. Subscribing 
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GAIN QUIGK RELIEF WITR 


ANADIN 


1/5 & 2/10 (including tax) 














EUROPE’S FUTURE 
INCLUDES YOURS! 


Voluntary Relief Counts 
PLEASE HELP AS BELOW : 
(or any local collection) 
MONEY for food, med. supplies, 
etc., Chegues to “Volrelief,”’ 

Barclays, 92 High St., Oxford. 

CLOTHING, footwear, bedding, 
mending mat’ls, etc. (incl. clean, 
mendable, for D.P.s), to “Volre- 
lief,” clo 42, Hythe Bridge St., 
Oxford. Lady Franks will ac- 


knowledge. 

BOOKS & Periodicals (any 

language) to “ Volrelief,”” c/o 
“eg C.O.B.S.R.A.,75, Victoria St., Lon- 


don, S.W.1I, or Oxford as above. 
OXFORD fo; FAMINE RELIEF 
COMMITIEE (Reg'd War Charities Act, 1940) 


(Agents ; FRIENDS RELIEF SERVICE) 
ee 
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explicitly, served well'to aggravate the second one, 
Mr. 


_ and I think few Bevin Boys would agree with 


not a complete failure. 

The author then skips through his own story with 
a bombardment of crisp flashes of 
P.T., V.J].-Day, work at Chislet, Kent. In this vein 
he is at his most readable. 

These, however, against a setting of “ 
man” versus miner. The other fellow, having 
the kettle on to boil, cold-shoulders and squints down 
his nose at the miner who, by contrast, is generous, 
thoughtful, polite and helpful. It was a curiosity 
to meet the miner that led Mr. Agnew to opt from | 
the pits, and there is observation behind what he 
says; but, though I agree with him in his optimism 
about the industry and in other things, he seems to 
have swallowed the miner—pick, lamp and shovel. 

But he tells us something worth while: the miner’s 
strong feeling for sun and space sprung on him by the 
in 


Agnew that the scheme was 


z 


experience of riding up in the cage on a fine day; 
the fear of insecurity in times of plenty; the faith 
nationalisation, and the first thought of the man 
badly injured in an accident: “ ... what'll the 
bosses say now. I couldn't help it, you know. 
Til be in right bad with em.” 

Kent is an interesting coalfield, for it is new and 
many miners came there from other parts: thus 
we are told that the expression, “ aye, marra” (Dur- 
ham twang) is typical Kentish. 

This author’s strength, however, lies not in depth of 
focus, or shades of difference, but in the oblique 
glimpse and the choice sample: 

‘Imagine a greying-haired, 


strongly built, old 


*Welshman wearing a red and blue~ soccer shirt, 


sitting at the coal face discussing his pet frog.” 





-___ 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 898 


Set by W. R. 

King Charles has just been restored to Whitehall 
and Queen Anne to Queen Anne’s Gate. Competitors 
are invited to write twelve lines of verse celebrating 
either one of these events in the style respectively of 
Marvell or Pope; or both together in the style of 
Macaulay. Entries by May 2oth. 


——————S = 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 895 
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gtatulations of a football-pool addict who neither If I should win a Littlewood a little would I spend 


smokes nor drinks. 
Report by Saint-Loup 


Most of the entries were spoiled by a failure to keep 


the tone consistent. Famous lines were 


adapted: “ But I don’t care where the whisky goes 
if it doesn’t get into the water” (Guy Innes), “ But 
I am bound for Paradise by way of Liverpool’ 


(Stanley J. Sharpless). I have found i 
David Freeman, W. F. Owtram and J. L. C. 


prize of two guineas goes to L. E. J.; a guinea each to 


And Raleigh with his Devil’s weed went all but up in 


flame, 


Coronas are for criminals, and Fourpenny for fools, 
But I am not as sinful men: I love to play the pools ; 
And Lord, but am I hot on ’em! on Arsenal and 


Tottenham, 


On Wanderers and Rovers and all players of the 


Game. 


The Publican he beats his breast, the Smoker hangs 


his head, . 


For Satan takes their souls away and Dalton takes 


their bread, 


Their private lust they do mistrust, but I, who seek 


the Good, 


Unlike those men of little faith, have faith in Little- 


wood, 


And Lord, do I love spotting *em! the Villa, 


Newport, Nottingham. 


> 
Stoke City, West Brom. Albion, the Wolves, and 
bP Ge 


Sheffield Wed. 


I am not such as are drinking men 
On wine that waste their health : 

Ink is my liquor—charge the pen, 

_ And make a cross for wealth. 

I am not of the fuming folk 
Whose pipe or cigarette 

Sends fortunes flying up in smoke : 
My fortune abideth yet, 

Abideth, and shall have increment 
For a sign to scourge their sins 

Whom air and water miscontent, 
The outsiders of the inns. 


R. J. P. HEwIson 


On ginger-beer, the sober man’s undeviating friend. 
The Strand is strewn with beastly bars, anathema to 


me 
- The only bar I wouldn’t bar is Temple Bar, E.C. 
Let Dalton damn the drinker’s dram, and let him 


and soak 


squeeze 
The feckless feeble-minded fools whose cash goes up 


in smoke. 


My brain I keep unclouded like the starry sky at night, 
And one day, I’m persuaded, I shall prophesy aright, 
“ Away,” “at home,” and wins and draws, precisely 


as I should— 


How little would I wonder if I won a Littlewood ! 


E. W. ForpHAM 


It takes a bit of knowing how to enter football! pools, 
It isn’t, like pub-crawling is, a pastime fit for fools. 
The filling in may tax your brains, but doesn’t tax 


your purse 


For Dalton’s kind to wiser men, while punishing the 


worse 


Better the man who takes a chance on Brentford 


versus Stoke 


Than he whose weekly salary goes daily up in smoke ; 
Better to guess if Liverpool or Leeds will lick the lot 
Than spend your money drinking, all your savings 


gone to pot. i 


The sinner pays in both worlds now, and pays like 


anything, 
But in the Bible there’s a bit to which I fondly cling ; 
Reward, it says, will come to those who ceaselessly 


importune, 


What others lose, in duty bound, I stand to win—a 


fortune. Joyce JOHNSON 


I never touched a drop of rye, my nose has never 


glowed ; 
I’ve never played the drunkard, or had “ one for the 
road”: 
No cigarettes accumulate in ashtrays by my side, 
As I stay at home each evening, industriously applied. 
My quiet parlour atmosphere is free from noxioug 
s: 
No alcohol-stained glasses clutter either of my rooms. 
I’m innocent of vices such as smoking, drink and sex 
And chastely sit considering my “ one” and “ two” 
and “‘ X.” 
Whiskey, I consider, is a wicked, costly bore ; 
I never would bry cigarettes at three-and-four a score. 
But on Unity or Littlewoods, such outlay makes some 


Set by Saint-Loup 


Six guineas are offered for twelve lines of Chester- 


If I should win a Littlewood how little would I spare sense : 


tonian verse. expressing the Pharisaical self-con- air. 


expense ! 


For drink to make me dizzy, or for smoke to foul the I might win fame and fortune at another man’s 


AGRIPPUS 














to-day 


this is 


TI have grown to mean much more than 
the name Tube Investments can convey. 
The group began as a free association of 
interdependent engineering companies, 
who united their resources while main- 
taining their individual characters. TI 
still hold to this principle, but they now 
concentrate knowledge and skill in 
many fields. 


Precision tubes in steel and light alloys 
are an important part of TI enterprise. 
So are bicycles and cycle components, 
electrical appliances for the home and 
industry, light alloy sheet, strip and ex- 
truded sections. So also are such varied 
products as pressure vessels for ships, 
metal furniture, gas cylinders, traffic 
signs, golf shafts, fabricated light alloy 
goods, fishing rods, paints, cables, and 
essential components of locomotives, 
acroplanes, cars—to mention only afew. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., 
London, W.1 








Company Meeting 


—— 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 
Progress Despite Difficulties 


THe twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
was held in London, on May 8, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., Li.D., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
— cireulated with the report for the year 

Within the year reconversion to the manu- 
facture of materials for peace-time needs 
was completed. Increasing time and energy 
were devoted to the service of our customers 
aad to the adaptation of products and pro- 
cesses develo in war-time to the changed 
requirements of industry and the community, 

The company is continuing to play its 
part in the drive for higher production. 
The demand for chemicals has béen press- 
ing. Important contributions have been 
made te the housing programme. The need 
for an increased output of food has called 
for greater supplies of fertilisers and pesti- 
cides. More explosives and explosives ac- 
cessories for industrial use were produced 
in 1946 than in any previous year. 

In many cases, unfortunately, our ability 
to supply fell short of demand owing to 
shortages of materials and man-power. The 
transport situation is also a source of 
anxiety to the company. The greatést im- 
pediment, however, to bringing output to 
its maximum is the grave shortage of coal. 
We have decided to carry out a major pro- 
gtamme of conversion to oil-burning. 


Shortage of materials is a major limiting 
factor on the rate of progress of the com- 
pany’s new construction programme, but 
there has also been difficulty in recruiting 
the-number of engineers and draughtsmen 
required. The task of overtaking arrears of 
work has continued. Demands for existing 
products were heavy; indeed, in the case of , 
many products, the very substantial capaci- 
ties provided during the war proved insuf- 
ficient to meet peace-time requirements. As 
a result, the development of new uses for 
existing products was hampered, 


The overseas demand for the company’s 
— remained high throughout the year, 
ut full advantage of this situation could 
not be taken owing to shortage of supplies 
and the heavy home demands, especially 
those of other exporting industries, for the 
products of the company. Nevertheless, the 
total sales value of exports in 1946 was 
£32,300,000, which compares with £11,800,000 
in 1938. The difficult coal situation has cast 
a shadow over export prospects, and it be- 
came clear that it would be necessary to 
ration some exports. 


The accounts mark the completion of the 
first 20 years of the company’s existence. 
The company's present reserve and liquid 
position and ‘general financial strength 
testify to the striking progress that has 
been made. ~ The net income brought to 
credit in the company profit and loss ac- 
count is £7,171,100, compared with £4,770,062 
for 1945. In deciding to recommend a bonus 
of 2 per cent in addition to a total ordinary 
dividend of 8 per cent, the directors have 
been influenced by several factors. . 


Your company is teady to face the compe- 
titive conditions, which will prevail as soon 
as the present sellers’ market gives place 
to more normal conditions. Your company’s 
position is such that, so long as the means 
of production are available, we need not fear 
the future. The report was adopted. 
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Your 


peace of mind 


Few friends would refuse to act as your 
Executor, but in spite of their best 
intentions they may not be able to do 
so when the time comes. Hence the 
advantage of appointing the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
whose officials have devoted their life’s 
work to this service. In dealing with 
the. many problems relating to wills and 
trusts they have a wealth of experience 
at their disposal, and they pride them- 
selves upon the human and personal 
relationships which are always pre- 
served with those whose affairs are 
entrusted to the Company. 


Midland Bank 


EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


La al 
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Finance Officer: (Ref. 104). Applicants 
should be chartered or Incorporated account- 
ants or certified Corporate Accountants and/or 
hold high municipal or other accounting quali- 
ee ee Pa 
financial and commercial affairs. It be of 
advantage to have been im some branch of 
public service. Successful applicant will be 
reqd. to take charge of all aspects of the Cor- 
poration’s finances. Applics., in writing, must 
quote the a i ref. em above and 
should be submitted to Development 
= re 11 Grosvenor Square, = by 
May 4, 1947, together with ee 
testimonials. Date vp ty th as 
well as partic’. of education, qualifics., ap- 
Pointments in i order, present 
and salary now 


required. 
ACHIMOTA College, Goid Coast. — 
* * invited for post of Rector of Teacher Train- 


ing College at Achimota. The Rector = be re~’ 
man- 


subjects), and for an Assistant Lectureship in 
History. Participation in F.S.S.U. and Family 
Allowances Scheme. Further partics. from the 
Registrar, to whom applics. should be for- 
warded by May 17. 
UN. of Birmingham. Extra~-Mural Dept. 
™* Applics. invited for two organising tutors 
in Worcestershire. Sal. Sgo-£65e p.a. Further 
persis. from ey -Mural Studies, 
aes Edmund St., Birmingham, 3. 
SHOR AND-Typist, efficient, . 
for Colonial Bureau. Approx. £4, 4 wks. 
holiday; 1 Sat. in 4. Genera} Secretary, Fabian 
Society, 11 Dartmouth St. $.W.1, 
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i . Wanted—continued 
GE: i Fr., Engl, =. shthnd., 
» post reqd. Austrian, 33, 
male, Lond. Univ. educ.. Box 6144. 
L_ITERARY-minded ex-Wren, interviewing 
exp., intelligence, initiative, personality, 
sks. pewertas Scengutinn. Box 616s. 
FFICIE widely exp. secy., with bk.- 
keeping (educ. Matric.); age 30. Ex-A.T.S. 
S./Sgt. interested educ. lit. and welfare work, 
country lover, seeks resid. post, home countics 
pref., or willing travel. Box 6247. 
Accommodation 
AMBORNE Chambers. Beaut. equip. ser- 
‘vice rooms, all mod. conven., central. 63 
Leinster Sq. W.2. Bay. 0306. 
Qurey room and kitchenette to let (fur- 
) for one lady, Enfield. Box 7255. 
XCHANGE: Bloomsbury s.c. unfurn. flat, 
rooms, kitch., bathrm., for smaller flat, 
te rent, Central London. Box $446. 
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>. Advertising, Ltd. Apply 
ary partics., to Art Director, 43 Hert- 
I 


ANTED: First Assistant in the Foreign 


SHORTHAND. Typist 
— by West End 
17. 
increments carried beyond St whee os ong ~ i good exp. as 
. Schoo tro . x i 
frony Education Officer ( m reqd. in Sept. to organise 
add. envy. mee), return- hey 


» ( 
€KS County Education 
$ —— Man_ Teacher 
ubjects. Applics., who should possess 
in Commerce/equivalent qualifics., 


ron Walden. Responsible 
Write for partics. to Mistress of the 


sehold. 
SSISTANT Matron (18-25 yrs. old) wanted 
by wie Wyld eo? A | 

. £100-£120 p.a. to age an 
ANTEEN Manageress teqd. 

IN Manageress 

of am industrial canteen at M 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., Wi 
and previous exp. essen 
partics., to Personnel and 
ANTED for Isle of Wi 


Apply with references to 

‘or 6 mnths. inte’ nt 

care for 2 boys, 5 and 7 ; 

Scott, Elm Tree Farm, q 

ANTED by elderly but active couple, in- 

e daily routine of 
) . Salary, 

old Kentish farmhouse and as much 
i 6148 


partics, 
reqd. to take charge 


Borough llasey. | 
vited May 17 for post of You 
ucation 


£450 p.a., rising by annual incremen 
subject to satisfi telligent woman to 


house in exch. for mod 


as : . 
SIBLE woman reqd. as nannie to 
tist’s family, nr. Cambridge, £2 p.w. 





Appointments Wanted 
News columnist and critic seeks part 
time position. Box $184. 
ACK of alf trades, master of some. Ex-Army 
secks interesting, progressive, worth- 
while work. B.A. (Hons. Eng.), journalist, 
Public Relations 
Widely travelled. Box $513. 


reqd. to foster the formation 
ps 


days, in writing, to Hon. .» Federation 
roups, Mary Ward Settle- 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 











Where to ag and Restaurants 
loveliest private horel, 
“ Miramar,” East Overcliff. H. & C. 
basins, telephones all bedrooms, lift, lock-ups, 
night porter. Resident Proprietors, Bourne- 
mouth 108r. 
COMFORTABLE Double Bedroom with use 
of cogge Sgpenge full board if required for 
s ¢ 


——- se to station and town in pretty 
part 


Surrey. Box  - 
CEIPTONVILLE. lotel Florence. Ideal for 
family holidays. Overlooking sea. Children’s 


tel Spacious lounges. Lift. Garage. Fully 
licensed. Exe. cuisine. From 7igns._ p.w. 
HeOLiDAyYs? Why not come to “ Envolest ” 


rooms. Personal attention. Terms moderate. 


302. 
RY Guest House, Battle. Summer holi- 
days at mod. inclusive ‘terms, 34 to 4)gns. 
Tel. Battle 262. 
WN produce, Vi-springs, modern con- 
, View, peace, ers. Beadon 


Prior Hotet, y Devon. 
USSEX, between Battle and Heathfield, in 
30 acres. Buses pass drive gates. Farm pro- 

duce, elec. light, hot water, good fires. 5 

p.w. incl. Tel. Rushlake Green 321, oF 


4876. 

SSEX. Willow Brook, Hassocks, Private 
1 in unspoilt Downland country, six 
miles Brighton. Glorious views, Southern as- 
pect. Fires im bedrooms, cen. htg., spacious gar- 
den. Own prod. Riding nearby. Hassocks 424. 
UNSHINE Holidays. Mod. Sunbathers en- 
joy ‘ect Naturist holidays at Britain’s best 
Sun-Club. Full facils, for nudist sun and air 
bathi: Write (encl. 1s.) for Brochure, Sec. 

(C), N. Devon Club, Beaworthy. oi. 
SOMERSET-Devon Border. Delightful se- 
=a. — a L nye produce. 
ghly rec ~ 4 Ens. WKIY., ug. <n eed The 
T 


est House, Raddington, nr. Wattrrow, 
‘aunton, Somerset. 

CLACTON-on-Sea. 1§ Thorow Rd. 

Board-resid. 2 mins. sea. ort, com- 


sideration, intelligent cooking. From 4 gns. 
LD Sussex village. Good country food and 
comfortable house two minutes from 
station. Terms, $ gns. weekly. Blenheim 
Farm, Robertsbridge. Tel. 148. 
LAEES. Charming old mansion, magnificent 
view. Modern conveniences. Croft Hotel, 
Ambleside. Tel. 334. 
LEE Bay Hotel, Lee, Devon, situated in 
beautiful and secluded valley 5! the sea, 
Rooms available. John Hamilton, Proprietor, 
Ilfracombe 60. 
YORK. East Lodge Hotel, St. Peter’s Grove. 
let and comfortable. Tel.: 4934. 
S REAND. Guests received in large 
and splendidly sit. chalet in Swiss Alps. 
Winter sports, spring ski-ing; summer and 
autumn seasons. Good cuisine, mod. terms. 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis B. W. Ailistone, Chalet 
Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 
"ORIENT. Oriental and Continental 
specialists. Luncheons and dinners. Open 
dally, 58 St. Giles High St. (adj. Tottenham 
Ct. . Tube). Tem. 5717. 
AT any time from noon till 10.30 p.m. at 
Greek Restaurant (Jupiter’s Pillars). Fully 
licensed, good wines. 32 Gt. Queen St. W.C.z, 
Roont for parties. HOL. 6283. G. Demetriou. 


Typing and Translations 
ACCURATE typing MSS., ete. Speedy exe- 
cution. Apply CLIssold 6030. 
DUP ICATING Service, Surrey. A. 8&, 
Dighton, 1 Camelsdale, Haslemere, Surrey. 
TYPING and Duplicating neatly and compe- 
tently executed at very moderate charge. 
Sk meg agg 1 Lammas Park Gardens, 
Ealing, 4. "Phone Eal. 1645. Specimens 
gladly sent 24d. stamp. 
OAN Carter Typewriting ond all Secretarial 
Services. MSS., ete., typed. Clients visited 
daily or weekly. Highest standards maintained. 
Tel.: Prospect 2766, of write 21 Chelwood 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating promptly 
and efiliciently executed af reasonable 
charges. D. White, 41 Cairnficld Ave. N.W.z. 
TYPinc Literary, Generai. Palmer (N.)y 
30, Raglan Court. Wembley. Wem. 2555. 
"T YPEWRITING, Duplictg., MSS. Daley’s, 
2 Grays Inn Rd. W.C.1. HOLborn 5157, 
"TRANSLATIONS; efficient and prompt ser- 
vice undertaken by specialists technical 





and ae . Moderate terms. Apply to 
Secretary (NS), P.W.E.A. (licensed snout, 7 
the L.C.C.), 12 Gillingham St. London, S.W.:. 
Tel.: Victoria 2705. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Box number Is. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks, State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216, 





